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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CUTS IN 
HAMLET’S SOLILOQUIES 


By HazELTON SPENCER 


Tue historical scholar’s view of the Prince’s character steadily wins its 
way. No one now supposes Hamlet to be crazy at any stage of his 
game. The Romantic critics are pretty generally discredited. 


Mr. Bradley’s ingenious essay is still admired, as Mr. Waldock 
remarks,! because it is an artistic performance in itself; but few 
now believe that Bradley’s Hamlet is Shakespeare’s. In the light 
of Elizabethan demonology, it is well understood that doubt of the 
Ghost’s authenticity adequately motivates the Prince’s delay up to 
the Mousetrap; that he spares the praying King, as he plainly 
says, only that his revenge may be complete; and that from this 
point on he simply has no chance to kill his great adversary till the 
last scene of all. ‘There is also a marked tendency to revert to the 
blunt common sense of the eighteenth century, which recognised 
that the fundamental reason for the delayed revenge is that once 
Claudius is stabbed la commedia é finita. 

It is not my purpose to thrash over this old straw. Hamlet 
is really the least inconsistent of those among Shakespeare’s 
characters that have provoked major critical debate. He is far 
simpler, even, than Shylock, and plain as day compared with 
Falstaff. Granted that Shakespeare’s is to some extent a Gothic 
art, there is little, if anything, in Hamlet incongruous with the clear 


? A.J. A. Waldock, Hamlet (Cambridge University Press, 1931), pp. 22-49. 
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and affecting picture of the gallant young Prince playing a lone hand, 
for revenge and a throne, against his mighty opposite. 

Perfect consistency, however, we have no right to expect in a 
play that took its ultimate form by the processes Hamlet was 
subjected to. The story was an old one when Kyd took hold of it, 
and Shakespeare was presumably much influenced by Kyd’s handling. 
Shakespeare’s play is nearly twice too long for acting, even under 
Elizabethan conditions. We are always being told what a practical 
playwright Shakespeare was, and how completely he ignored the 
reading public. Why did this man of the theatre run to such 
outrageous lengths?! ‘The only plausible explanation I can think 
of is that Ben Jonson’s testimony jibes with the texts and number of 
the plays to indicate that Shakespeare was a very facile artist. Now, 
much recent theorising about the texts assumes that they were 
forever being revamped and padded in order to cater, when they 
were revived, to the audience’s supposed insistence on novelty. 
This is a dubious assumption ; certainly it does not square with the 
usual handling to which a play is exposed on the stage. Plays are 
more apt to be cut down than expanded. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that Shakespeare “‘ flowed with that facility ” in composition 
‘is well as conversation and that, purposely and habitually writing 
his plays at greater length than he expected to see them acted, he 
hammered them into final shape in rehearsal? ‘That hypothesis 
accounts for the failure of an actor-dramatist to adjust himself more 
precisely to theatrical conditions, and will go a long way to account 
for differences between certain texts. It accounts, for example, 
for the appearance in the Quarto of Richard III of the clock passage 
(Iv, ii, 102-120). These lines do not appear in the Folio, which is 
probably closer to what Shakespeare originally wrote than is the 
Quarto. Here we find, perhaps, Shakespeare “‘ pointing up” 4 
scene by expanding it. But in general, we may assume, the pressure 
of rehearsal and performance worked the other way—as it still does. 


1 That Shakespeare’s plays are in grace considerably longer than those of 
the other Elizabethans, Jonson excepted, has been demonstrated by Mr. A. Hart, 
“The Length of Elizabethan and Jacobean Plays,” R.Z.S., viii (April 1932), 
139-154. Professor L. L. Schiicking, Zum Problem der Uberlieferung des Hamlet- 

extes (Leipzig, 1931), finds Hamlet more than half again longer than the Eliza- 
bethan norm, which, independently of Mr. Hart, he also fixes at about 2,500 lines. 
Professor Schiicking thi that Shakespeare’s excessive length may be due to 
his composing with the reading public in mind as well as his immediate — 
in the theatre. This theory is ingenious but extremely speculative, as Dr. W. W- 
Greg has observed (R.EZ.S., viii, 228-231). 
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If we only knew how Hamlet was cut by Shakespeare when he 
put it into performance, we should have an index to his conception 
of the play and very likely of the character. An important and 
familiar bit of testimony shows that in 1709 the Prince was not 
considered a dream-sick weakling. Betterton’s last recorded per- 
formance was on September 20, 1709, and Steele reviewed him in 
the Tatler as follows : 


Had you been tonight at the playhouse, you had seen the force of 
action in perfection: your admired Mr. Betterton behaved himself so 
well, that, though now about seventy, he acted youth, and by the prevalent 
power of proper manner, gesture, and voice, appeared through the whole 
drama a young man of great expectation, vivacity and enterprise. 


Betterton began to act the Prince in 1661. According to John 
Downes, he was coached in the “‘ business”’ of the rdéle by Sir 
William D’Avenant, who had seen Taylor act it before the Wars. 
Since Taylor was Burbage’s successor and is said to have claimed 
direct tuition from Shakespeare, Betterton’s performance and Steele’s 
review are, inferentially at least, of value for the reconstruction of the 
Elizabethan, which is to say Shakespeare’s, Hamlet. This chain of 
succession—Shakespeare to Taylor to D’Avenant to Betterton— 
has been impugned by Professor Baldwin, who observes that Taylor 
did not join the King’s Men till after Shakespeare’s death.! But 
London was a small place ; it is inconceivable that Taylor did not at 
least witness Burbage’s playing of this part, and it is not impossible 
that, as Downes asserts,? Shakespeare instructed him. 

It is now a commonplace of criticism that no one saw anything 
queer about Hamlet till, as Mr. Bradley puts it, “‘ the slowly rising sun 
of Romance began to flush the sky.” 3 But doubters have cavilled at 
Steele’s description of Betterton and pointed out that the play had 
then existed on the stage for a century. Betterton, however, first 
acted the part in 1661, and Steele’s remarks doubtless apply to the 
whole period of his career. That we are right in this assumption is 
indicated by the cuts of Betterton’s acting version, which have 
fortunately been preserved. The firstseparate printing of Hamlet after 
the Civil Wars was the Quarto of 1676, which gives the text as altered 
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and affecting picture of the gallant young Prince playing a lone hand, 
for revenge and a throne, against his mighty opposite. 

Perfect consistency, however, we have no right to expect ing 
play that took its ultimate form by the processes Hamlet wa 
subjected to. The story was an old one when Kyd took hold of it, 
and Shakespeare was presumably much influenced by Kyd’s handling, 
Shakespeare’s play is nearly twice too long for acting, even under 
Elizabethan conditions. We are always being told what a practical 
playwright Shakespeare was, and how completely he ignored the 
reading public. Why did this man of the theatre run to such 
outrageous lengths?! The only plausible explanation I can think 
of is that Ben Jonson’s testimony jibes with the texts and number of 
the plays to indicate that Shakespeare was a very facile artist. Now, 
much recent theorising about the texts assumes that they were 
forever being revamped and padded in order to cater, when they 
were revived, to the audience’s supposed insistence on novelty. 
This is a dubious assumption ; certainly it does not square with the 
usual handling to which a play is exposed on the stage. Plays are 
more apt to be cut down than expanded. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that Shakespeare “‘ flowed with that facility ” in composition 
as well as conversation and that, purposely and habitually writing 
his plays at greater length than he expected to see them acted, he 
hammered them into final shape in rehearsal? That hypothesis 
accounts for the failure of an actor-dramatist to adjust himself more 
precisely to theatrical conditions, and will go a long way to account 
for differences between certain texts. It accounts, for example, 
for the appearance in the Quarto of Richard III of the clock passage 
(IV, ii, 102-120). These lines do not appear in the Folio, which is 
probably closer to what Shakespeare originally wrote than is the 
Quarto. Here we find, perhaps, Shakespeare “ pointing up” 4 
scene by expanding it. But in general, we may assume, the pressure 
of rehearsal and performance worked the other way—as it still does. 


1 That Shakespeare’s plays are in grnerel considerably Jonger than those of 
the other Elizabethans, Jonson excepted, has been demonstrated by Mr. A. Hart, 
“The Length of Elizabethan and Jacobean Plays,” R.Z.S., viii (April 1932), 
139-154. Professor L. L. Schiicking, Zum Problem der Uberlieferung des Hamle- 
Textes (Leipzig, 1931), finds Hamlet more than half again longer than the Eliza- 
bethan norm, which, independently of Mr. Hart, he also fixes at about 2,500 lines. 
Professor Schiicking thinks that Shakespeare’s excessive length may be due t 
his composing with the reading public in mind as well as his immediate audience 
in the theatre. This theory is ingenious but extremely speculative, as Dr. W. W- 
Greg has observed (R.Z.S., viii, 228-231). 
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If we only knew how Hamlet was cut by Shakespeare when he 
put it into performance, we should have an index to his conception 
of the play and very likely of the character. An important and 
familiar bit of testimony shows that in 1709 the Prince was not 
considered a dream-sick weakling. Betterton’s last recorded per- 
formance was on September 20, 1709, and Steele reviewed him in 


the Tatler as follows : 


Had you been tonight at the playhouse, you had seen the force of 
action in perfection: your admired Mr. Betterton behaved himself so 
well, that, though now about seventy, he acted youth, and by the prevalent 
power of proper manner, gesture, and voice, appeared through the whole 
drama a young man of great expectation, vivacity and enterprise. 


Betterton began to act the Prince in 1661. According to John 
Downes, he was coached in the “ business’ of the rdle by Sir 
William D’Avenant, who had seen Taylor act it before the Wars. 
Since Taylor was Burbage’s successor and is said to have claimed 
direct tuition from Shakespeare, Betterton’s performance and Steele’s 
review are, inferentially at least, of value for the reconstruction of the 
Elizabethan, which is to say Shakespeare’s, Hamlet. This chain of 
succession—Shakespeare to Taylor to D’Avenant to Betterton— 
has been impugned by Professor Baldwin, who observes that Taylor 
did not join the King’s Men till after Shakespeare’s death.! But 
London was a small place ; it is inconceivable that Taylor did not at 
least witness Burbage’s playing of this part, and it is not impossible 
that, as Downes asserts,? Shakespeare instructed him. 

It is now a commonplace of criticism that no one saw anything 
queer about Hamlet till, as Mr. Bradley puts it, “‘ the slowly rising sun 
of Romance began to flush the sky.” 3 But doubters have cavilled at 
Steele’s description of Betterton and pointed out that the play had 
then existed on the stage for a century. Betterton, however, first 
acted the part in 1661, and Steele’s remarks doubtless apply to the 
whole period of his career. That we are right in this assumption is 
indicated by the cuts of Betterton’s acting version, which have 
fortunately been preserved. The firstseparate printing of Hamlet after 
the Civil Wars was the Quarto of 1676, which gives the text as altered 
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for the stage, probably by D’Avenant.! Hamlet was certainly the most 
popular of Shakespeare’s plays. It seems likely enough that 
performances would have settled into some sort of traditional 
routine even before the Wars. And, as Downes asserts, we have 
D’Avenant to connect the pre- and post-Wars Hamlet. I would 
not maintain that the cuts specified in the edition of 1676, and 
presumably employed when D’Avenant first staged the play in 
1661, are certainly identical with the Elizabethan cuts. Bit that 
they were similar is a fair inference. I have summarised them 
elsewhere ; my present purpose is to show their bearing on the 
special problem of Hamlet’s character. 

Now, the unregenerate who still cling to the Romantic Hamlet 
find much aid and comfort at three points, and on those three points 
they must rest their case. One is the Ghost’s rebuke to Hamlet 
in the Queen’s closet. The others are the “‘O what a rogue and 
peasant-slave ” soliloquy and the “ How all occasions do inform 
against me” soliloquy. The first is of least importance and may 
briefly be dismissed. The Ghost is not presented as an omniscient 
character. Critics have tried to take him as an agent of God or 
embodiment of Fate, but without success : he is too humanly drawn. 
We are not, therefore, bound to accept what he says as true. When 
he reveals the murder to Hamlet he describes his brother in terms 
that are directly contradicted by the Queen’s love for Claudius 
and by the latter’s bearing at every critical juncture. ‘The Ghost 
is not lying. He hates his brother and speaks accordingly. No 
less naturally, for he knows that he is an honest ghost, he is impatient 
with Hamlet’s delay. Hamlet, on the contrary, is until the 
Mousetrap only too well aware that “this spirit that I have seen may 
be the Devil.”” And so are we, the Elizabethan audience. Here, 
if anywhere in the play, one might be tempted to avoid controversy 
by conceding the Ghost’s remark as a slight inconsistency in a 
Gothic fabric. But so plainly is the elder Hamlet’s view of the 
delay contradicted by the facts of the action, that the inconsistency 
is far more apparent than real.? 


1 See H. Spencer, Shakespeare Improved (Harvard University Press, 1927); 

p. 174-187 ; or ‘‘ Hamlet under the Restoration,” P.M.L.A., xxxvili, 77°-79!- 

For the further study represented by the present article I am indebted to the library 
of the University of Michigan, which kindly lent me its copy of Q 1676. 

* The three self-accusing lines of Hamlet’s address to the Ghost must be 
discounted for the same reasons as the soliloquies. But it should be noted, further, 
that their prime raison d’étre is to introduce the Ghost’s reproach, and that Hamlet 
is merely making the conventional inquiry of the avenger. ‘The Ghost, in plays 
of this type, is expected to press for revenge. 
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But in the two other passages we find Hamlet reproaching 
himself. Let us first examine the soliloquies as written and then 
notice how they were cut. In both Hamlet inveighs against his 
inaction. There is no dodging the fact that he does, but what is 
the effect of his reproaches on the audience ?_ We have no evidence 
that any one believed them before the Romantic critics began reading 
their own moods into the play. An unhighschooled audience 
gives them little heed now. They are flatly contradicted by the 
facts of the action, once we recognize that Hamlet’s delay up to the 
Mousetrap is sufficiently motivated ; that he spares the praying 
King without the slightest tinge of weakness—it would be so easy 
to end it all now, but Hamlet is strong enough to wait, in accordance 
with his lights, till he can destroy body and soul ; once we recognize 
that in the next scene he does kill, only it is his bad luck that the 
eavesdropper turns out not to be the King ; recognize that thereafter 
the King knows Hamlet seeks his life and is on guard, that Hamlet’s 
exploits at sea are those of a first-rate man of action, that he has no 
opportunity to kill Claudius after the praying scene till the fencing 
scene, and that he then consummates his revenge and nearly wins 
the throne—an object only second to the other. There is nothing 
in the play up to the falling sparrow passage that points to an 
inevitably tragic ending. Our tragedians are apt to minimize the 
comic values of Hamlet’s assumed madness, but Dr. Johnson was 
right in observing that they should “* cause much mirth.” 

The self-reproach of the soliloquies is contradicted, then, by 
the facts of the action. We are listening, not to an incompetent 
like Richard II or Edward II, but to the exasperation of a strong 
man bound through no fault of his own to temporary inaction. 
We are not obliged to believe what Hamlet says of himself, even 
though these speeches are soliloquies, for what he says is contradicted 
by his deeds. He calls himself a peasant-slave, but the most 
romantic commentator never took that for true characterisation. 
In his first soliloquy, and elsewhere, he paints Claudius as the 
Ghost does. But we see that Claudius, great sinner though he be, 
is a great lover and a great king. What Hamlet says about him we 
are forced to discount by the plain facts of the action. And so with 
Hamlet’s self-reproach. Moreover, save for a possible implication 
in one of the Ghost’s speeches, already considered, nowhere does 
any other character imply that Hamlet is weak. On the contrary, 
and at the very point in the play where the author has his final 
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chance to make his permanent commentary, at the end, in the 
closing speech of Fortinbras, we have Shakespeare’s unmistakable 
verdict upon his hero. 

Again, the technical reasons for these soliloquies are, not to set 
up a neurotic Hamlet, but (1) to provide the actor with elocutionary 
arias (that is almost the only reason for “'To be or not to be”), 
and (2) to whet the appetite of the audience by promising that they 
shall have the bloody revenge at last. The point of the “ O what a 
rogue ” speech is not the self-reproach, which comes at the beginning 
and middle. The end of a speech is the place for a point or “ plant” 
in the theatre ; there is less risk of subsequent obliteration. And 
Hamlet, after calling himself hard names, wipes them all out as 
unworthy serious consideration by the last eighteen lines of the 
speech. About, my brain. I have heard that murderers watching 
a stage murder have sometimes confessed. I'll try it on my uncle, 
If by the slightest quiver he betrays his guilt, J know my course. 
I can’t act on the Ghost’s say-so. It may be a demon, luring me 
to the murder of an innocent man. I’ll have more certain evidence— 
the play’s the thing with which I’ll break the King’s nerve. 

It has hitherto, I think, been unnoticed that the cuts of the Quarto 
of 1676 have something to contribute at this point. “ This Play,” 
says a note, “ being too long to be conveniently Acted, such Places 
as might be least prejudicial to the Plot or Sense, are left out upon 
the Stage : but that we may no way wrong the incomparable Author, 
are here inserted according to the Original Copy, with this mark “ .” 
In general the cutting preserves more of the plot and machinery 
of the play than we usually see on our stages, the soliloquies and 
purple patches being greatly reduced. It is actually a fact, for 
instance, that Polonius’s advice to Laertes is excised in toto. So is 
Hamlet’s advice to the players. 

In this acting version, the “‘O what a rogue ”’ soliloquy opens 
with the comparison between Hamlet and the actor. The prediction 
concludes: “‘ He would make mad the guilty and appeal [sic] the 
free; but I am Pigeon liver’d, and lack gall to make oppression 
bitter, or ’re this I should have fatted all the region Kites with this 
slaves offal.” And that is all there is to Hamlet’s self-indictment— 
nothing about the dull and muddy-mettled rascal, the John-a-dreams 
unpregnant of his cause who could say nothing, the ass who must 
unpack his heart with words. From that point on the cuts are 
trivial, with one exception. ‘‘ Yea, and perhaps out of my weakness 
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and my melancholy, as he is very potent with such spirits, abuses 
me to damn me,” was not spoken. It was apparently sufficient 
for a seventeenth-century audience if Hamlet said merely, “ This 
Spirit that I have seen may be a Devil, and the Devil hath power 
t’assume a pleasing shape.” 

As for the “‘ How all occasions ” soliloquy, much of what has 
been suggested above applies with no less force, even assuming that, 
as was probably not the case, this speech was delivered in Elizabethan 
performances. The point of this soliloquy is not that Hamlet 
has not acted but, in the last two lines, that he is going to act: 
“0, from this time forth, my thoughts be bloody, or else nothing 
worth.” The hero, that is to say the principal actor, is about to 
leave the stage, not to reappear till the fifth act. The audience is 
reassured concerning his intentions. But the self-reproaches are 
not to be taken seriously, and were not so taken prior to the Romantic 
criticism. ‘‘ Bestial oblivion” is patently inapplicable to Hamlet. 
Whatever his action or lack of it, he is thinking of his revenge all 
the time. What of “‘ some craven scruple of thinking too precisely 
on the event, a thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
and ever three parts coward”? Well, Hamlet’s actions are not 
those of a craven, and no one but himself suggests that he is one. 
But it is clear that he did wonder whether he had thought too 
precisely on the event, that is, the outcome. And here we have, 
as foil to Hamlet, Laertes, who is all the romantic critics seem to 
want Hamlet to be—thoughtless, rash, credulous, and unscrupulous. 
What does Hamlet mean by thinking too precisely of the outcome of 
killing Claudius? Shakespeare might have been plainer at this 
point. But, if we rehearse the events and facts of the play, two 
answers present themselves, both probably right. Hamlet may here 
be reproaching himself for not dedicating himself solely to revenge 
and not having been willing to poniard the King in a reckless dash 
past his guards. It is perfectly clear that the Prince wants the 
throne ; he regards the usurpation as almost equally intolerable 
with the murder and the seduction : 


He that hath kill’d my king and whored my mother, 

Popp’d in between the election and my hopes. 
Shall we think less of the Prince for retaining this ambition? For 
a moment, perhaps, in this soliloquy, he thinks less of himself. 
But his high resolve to win the Danish throne does not indicate 
weakness. 
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Another reason for Hamlet’s impatience with his concern for 
the outcome may be a momentary regret that he failed to kill the 
King at his prayers. Then the task would have been done, the 
long day closed. But Hamlet is a scrupulous man, and a man of 
thought as well as action—as many of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
were. Such a revenge, the dispatch of his enemy’s soul to eternal 
bliss, could never have satisfied him. These reproaches are pale 
to those he would have heaped on his head if had acted then. He 
is unfair here to himself. He has not “ let all sleep.” He has planned 
the Mousetrap, and he has killed, though the victim was Polonius, 
not the King. The whole tone of this soliloquy is not one of bestial 
oblivion but of fierce desire and resolve. ‘The lion is raging at the 
bars, and the audience is left in no doubt that his revenge will be a 
complete one. So much for the soliloquy as written. It was 
probably not spoken even when Shakespeare produced the play. 
This seems, as I have already argued, a fair inference from the fact 
that the entire scene is marked for cutting in the Quarto of 1676. 

For many admirers of this play, these two soliloquies remain the 
great obstacles to acceptance of the modern, and Elizabethan, view 
of Hamlet’s character. I have tried to show (1) that even as written 
their romantic implications are contradicted by the facts of the 
action, and (2) that the reduction of the one and the excision of the 
other under the Restoration indicate (a) probably that they were 
similarly reduced and cut on Shakespeare’s stage, and (5) certainly 
that, there being a direct connection between the two stages, we 
can safely infer that the pre-Wars Hamlet was not a dreamer 
but an active Prince. The first of these contentions is borne out by 
the absence of the “ How all occasions ” soliloquy from both the 
Folio and the First Quarto.! 

There remains the question whether, granted that the cuts 
are significant for the stage treatment of the character, Shakespeare’s 
authorship of the deleted passages must not modify our conclusions, 
since our concern is of course solely with the artist’s intentions. 
But it is unlikely that Shakespeare did not direct the production of 


1 Other interesting coincidences between the cuts of the Folio and those of 
Quarto 1676 are: Horatio’s “A mote it is” and the rest of that speech down 
to “‘ But soft, behold” ; Hamlet’s “This heavy-headed revel” and the rest of 
the speech to “ Look, my Lord, it comes ”; Horatio’s “‘ The very place” and 
the remainder of the speech ; Hamlet’s “‘ There’s letters seal’d ’’ and the, rest of 
that speech down to “‘ This man will set me packing ” ; and the King’s “ There 
a — the very flame of love ” and the rest of the speech to “ but to the quick 
of the ulcer.” 
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JAMES CROSSLEY, SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 
AND THE FRAGMENT ON MUMMIES 


By Rosert J. KANE 


ALL good Browneists must rejoice that Dr. Geoffrey Keynes saw 
fit to include the Fragment on Mummies in his recent edition of 
Sir Thomas’s works.! A few, however, will regret that his prefatory 
statement as to its authorship is likely to mislead the layman while 
it leaves the student in a penumbra of incertitude. In explaining 
why he reprints “ the too unfamiliar ” essay, Dr. Keynes observes 
(Vv, xvii) : 

This was originally supplied to Wilkin [the editor of the 1836 edition 
of Browne] by his friend, James Crossley of Manchester, who pretended 
to have forgotten where he had seen the original MS. Wilkin printed 
the piece in good faith, but afterwards saw that there was reason to doubt 
its authenticity, and it was omitted from Bohn’s reprint of his edition in 
1852. Crossley never admitted having written it himself, and the reader 
may be left to judge whether Browne would have owned to its verbal 
extravagances, or would even have gusted so irreverent a pleasantry. 


The last sentence contains the crux. Is it true that Crossley “ never 
admitted having written it himself” ? 

More than a quarter of a century ago, an American scholar, 
the late Samuel Swett Green, summed up (from English sources) 
the case for Crossley’s authorship.2 Reduced to its essentials, it 
is this. Dr. Samuel Crompton once accused Crossley of having 
forged the Fragment, whereupon the latter coyly confessed: “ You 
are the first that ever suspected it.” With pardonable pride, 
Crossley informed Crompton that Bulwer quoted a passage from the 
essay as one of the finest things that Browne ever penned. According 
to Mr. C. W. Sutton, who knew both Crossley and Crompton, the 
latter was a shrewd fellow, and trustworthy.2 Not long after 

1 The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. 6 vols. London: Faber & Faber, Ltd» 
1928-1931. Unless otherwise indicated, my references will be to this edition. 
Since the Fragment (v, 459-63) is but nine paragraphs in length, I shall not here- 
after refer to it by pages. ? 

® Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, New Series, Xv (1903), 
442-47. ® Ibid., p. 444. 
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Crossley’s death, in 1883, Crompton communicated his story to an 
English periodical. 

So much for the external evidence as to Crossley’s authorship. 
It was enough to satisfy, not only Mr. Sutton, who wrote Crossley’s 
biography for the D.N.B., but also Martin H. Wilkin and A. H. 
Bullen, who contributed the lives of Simon Wilkin and Sir Thomas 
Browne, respectively, to the same work. Nor must I forget that 
Leslie Stephen, the editor of the D.N.B., was likewise convinced— 
as witness a letter of his quoted by Green (p. 447). 

The time has come to préciser les faits. 1 propose to show that 
whereas internal evidence renders the theory of Browne’s authorship 
practically untenable, it serves rather to strengthen the ascription to 
Crossley. Moreover, as I have had access to the MS. which 
Crossley sent Wilkin, I am in a position to suggest a number of 
emendations to the printed text. 

Though the knowledge of Egyptology displayed by the author 
of the Fragment does not transcend that of a good seventeenth- 
century classical scholar,? it is not necessary to assume that the 
essay is of seventeenth-century origin. Once the possibility of 
forgery is admitted, it is reasonable to suggest that the person who 
concocted the Fragment took some or much of his Egyptological 
lore from the works of Browne himself. Sir Thomas, who read 
and pondered such ancient authorities as Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, has left us numerous references to things Egyptian. 

It is upon philological, not Egyptological, evidence, however, 
that I must rely in attempting to prove that a seventeenth-century 
writer—specifically Browne—could not have produced the Fragment. 
From Browne the forger might have taken, whether in identical 
or cognate form, the following: assuefaction, depositure, effluxion, 
embalment, invisibles, osseous, stiptic, tetrick, ubi (noun), untabified. 
In Browne also he might have found: Anubis, Cambyses, Canopus, 
Cheops, Hofmannus, Horus, Misraim, Osiris, Psammitticus, Radzivil.3 
There is one curious phrase-parallel, though it does not, strictly 
speaking, concern Sir Thomas himself. A letter from Dr. Henry 
Power to Browne discusses, among other things, “‘ how these Formes 


: Palatine Note-Book, iii (1883), 228. 
I have sought an expert opinion upon this point, and Professor William F. 
Edgerton, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, has very kindly given 
"8 Needless to say, these lists might be much extended. (I have followed the 
spelling of the Fragment.) : 
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of ours may be lulled, & ly asleepe after the separation (closed up 
in their Ubi’s by a surer then Hermes his seale,) untill that great & 
generall Day. . . .”! Compare this from the Fragment: “The 
soul . . . fleeth to the place of invisibles, the ubi of spirits, and 
needeth a surer than Hermes’s seal to imprison it to its medicated 
trunk. .. .” On the other hand, certain names in the Fragment 
are anomalous if not apocryphal. Does “ Sckichardus” derive 
from Browne’s “ Swickardus ” (ii, 126)? Is “‘ R. Abraham Seba” 
to be identified with R. Abraham Saba [sic] of Adrianople? As for 
“* Schem-ham-phorasch,” is this to be taken as a variant of Shem-ha- 
Meforash, a Hebrew name for God? More interesting still, is 
“‘ Mompta ” (ostensibly the name of an Egyptian deity) the alter 
ego of Browne’s “ Moptha the Genius of Nilus ” (ii, 218)? At any 
rate, Professor William F. Edgerton assures me that “ Mompta” 
is a mystery to the modern Egyptologist. 

There are, however, a number of words in the Fragment which, 
if we may trust the authority of the N.£.D., could not have been 
used by a seventeenth-century writer or taken from a seventeenth- 
century work. Vampirism, for example. The earliest instance 
of this word dates from 1794-1796, and even vampire, which does 
not appear in the Fragment, goes back only to c. 1734. As for the 
allusion to “mammoth bones from caverns,” it is interesting to 

. note that the adjective does not appear until 1814, though the noun 
referring to the extinct animal is traceable to 1706. Curiously 
enough, the N.E.D. dates the first occurrence of the adverb blinkingly 
as 1876; but since it is found in the Fragment the word should be 
antedated at least to 1835. It is strange, too, that the same authority 
puts the initial appearance of semisomnous in 1873. In that year 
Henry Rogers employed it in The Supernatural Origin of the Bible ;* 
but, as reference to his work will show, he was merely quoting the 
passage in which it occurs in the Fragment! The only example given 
by the N.E.D. for the noun preserve, in the sense of a thing preserved, 
is taken from the Fragment, which is attributed to Browne and dated 
“a 1682,” the year of his death. But the less fortunate vocable 
averruncous finds no place in the dictionary. 


1 This letter is printed from B.M. MS. Sloane 1911-1913, f. 78, by both 
Wilkin (i, 358) and Keynes (vi, 280). It is to be remembered that Crossley, who 
edited Browne’s tracts and at one time projected a complete edition of Browne s 
works, was familiar with the Sloane MSS. Cf. also his article on Browne’s letters, 
in Retrospective Review, i (1820), 161-64. 

* In the American edition (New York, 1874), p. 311. 
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Perhaps the most significant of all is the word ghoul. A vivid 
in the Fragment describes certain Arabian feasts “ wherein 
Ghoules feed horribly.” ‘The phrase is worthy of Browne, but 
could he have written it? ‘To the best of our knowledge, he could 
not. According to the N.E.D., the earliest example of the word 
ghoul is to be found in the English translation of Beckford’s Vathek 
1786). 
ya was not Browne familiar with the word in its Arabic form, 
ghil? The late Sir Edmund Gosse, Browne’s biographer, specifically 
asserted that Browne read Arabic, which “ he erroneously supposed 
... to be a ‘ derivative idiom ’ of Hebrew.” ! I believe, however, 
that Gosse was here the victim of an imperfect memory. He 
probably had in mind, though not clearly in mind, the testimony 
of Whitefoot, a contemporary of Browne, who, in describing the 
latter’s linguistic attainments, remarked that 


the oriental languages . . . he thought the use of them would not answer 
the time and pains of learning them ; yet had so great a veneration for 
the matrix of them, viz. the Hebrew, consecrated to the Oracles of God, 
that he was not content to be totally ignorant of it. . . . And though 
much is said to be written in the derivative idioms of that tongue, especially 
the Arabick, yet he was satisfied with the translations, wherein he found 
nothing admirable.2 


Nor does Thomas Smith’s letter to Browne of itself prove that 
the doctor was acquainted with Arabic. Unfortunately, however, 
we do not have his answer to it. There are at least two references 
to the Koran in Browne’s works—neither of them favourable. In 
one passage he contents himself with calling it “ an ill-composed 
piece, containing . . . vain and ridiculous errors in philosophy, 
impossibilities, fictions, and vanities beyond laughter.”4 In 
another place he attributes to the book absurdities that are not 
therein. So much for Browne’s knowledge of Arabic. 

__ Nearly every one knows the story of the bride of Sidi Nu’uman, 
in the Arabian Nights, whose nocturnal custom it was to dine with 
a ghilin a graveyard.6 This story was not accessible to Browne, for 


* Sir Thomas Browne (‘‘ English Men of Letters ”), 1905, pp. 185-86. 
. Browne, Works, ed. Wilkin (1836), i, xlv. 


id., ii, 34. 
* Ibid., ii, 209, and note. 

RB Su tal Nights to the Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, tr. 
chard Burton, privately printed by the Burton Club, n.d., iv, 323-36. 
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Galland’s great collection of Les Mille et Une Nuits was not given 
to the world until the years 1704-1717. That Crossley, however, 
was familiar with the tale is evident from a letter, concerning 
Coleridge’s marginalia on Browne, which he wrote to the editor of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. The letter, which appeared in the issue for 
January 1820, contains this sentence (p. 436) : 

Like the female magician, in the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
he [Browne] loved to leave the habitations of the living, and take his 
repast amid the charnel houses of the dead. 


So Crossley, though he does not use the word ghii/, or ghoul, must 
have seen it. 

One also remarks that Crossley, in an article on Browne’s Umn- 
Burial, quoted therefrom the fine passage on mummies : 


The Aegyptian Mummies, which Cambyses or time hath spared, 
avarice now consumeth. Mummie is become Merchandise, Mizraim 
cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. 


According to him, Browne here moralises on “‘ Egyptian contrivances 
for the preservation of the earthly frame” (p. 92). It is clear, 
then, that Crossley was not uninterested in ghouls and mummies. 

The MSS. which Simon Wilkin used in preparing his edition of 
Browne’s works for the press are now in the Treasure Room of 
Harvard College Library.2 Among them are two transcripts of the 
Fragment. The first, which I shall call MS. A (five folios), is 
apparently the one sent by Crossley to Wilkin and seems to be in 
his hand. The heading of this MS. reads : 


Fragment on Mummies * 4 
By Sir T. Browne 


Significantly enough, the words in the second line have been struck 
out—probably by Wilkin, who adds a third line in the form of a 
bracketed note : 


[From a Copy in the Hand-writing of I.5 Crossley Esq.] * 


1 Retrospective Review, i (1820), 83-94. 

2 Wilkin MSS. (14464. 2. 20*). ’ 

* I have compared photostats of it with photostats of two of Crossley’s letters 
which were kindly furnished me by Mr. Ernest Axon, Deputy Chief Librarian, 
Manchester Public Libraries. 

‘ This asterisk, as well as those appearing with the bracketed note and footnote, 
was no doubt added by Wilkin. 

5 Printed as J. 
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Referring to this there is a footnote on a small sheet of paper which 
was once attached to the lower edge of this first folio. It reads : 


* Note after the title 1 Crossley.—I have given this fragment on the 
authority of Mr. Crossley; but have not been able to find the MS. 2 
in the British Museum which contained it,—nor could he inform me,— 
having transcribed it himself in the Museum, but omitted to note the 
vol. from in 8 which he met with it.— 


With the cancellations and corrections indicated, as also a few 
slight changes in punctuation, the heading and notes were reproduced 
in Wilkin’s edition (iv, 273). 

The second of the two MSS., which I shall call MS. B, is written 
ina different and more conventional hand, probably that of a copyist. 
Unfortunately, certain leaves of it seem to have been mislaid or lost. 
It ends at the foot of folio three with the word “‘ delude ’”—the third 
last word in the penultimate sentence of paragraph six. The MS. 
bears the simple heading “ Fragment on Mummies ”’ and lacks 
Wilkin’s bracketed note and footnote. It also differs from the 
printed text in the following particulars: it introduces paragraph- 
divisions before the last sentence of paragraph one and the second 
sentence of paragraph six ; it lacks the final sentence of paragraph 
five, though the first two words of it have been written and struck 
out; it has “Johun” for “Johan” and “ Jenkenius” for 
“ Junkenius ” in paragraph four ; in paragraph five it has “ gibbets ” 
for “ gibbet ” ; and in paragraph six it has “ freight ” for “ mummy 
freight.” 

Nevertheless, in other respects MS. B is closer to the printed 
text than MS. A. This is especially noteworthy as regards punctua- 
tion (MS. A’s is more careless, dashes often taking the place of 
periods, and less full), the use of capitals (old-fashioned in MS. A ; 
nearly every noun begins with one), spelling (in MS. A there are 
some three attempts at archaising—‘‘ queasie,” “‘ fancie,” 
“Sathan’s”; as also a few misspellings—‘ indistructible,” 
“ Uziel,” “ parelleled,” ‘ hierolyphically ”), and transposition (in 
MS. A the sentence beginning “‘ When the Scripture saith” not 
only precedes, instead of following, the one that commences “ Of 


_ | The third and fourth words have been deleted ; nor do the first two appear 
™ the note as printed, which begins “ J. Crossley, Esq.” 
; The note as printed reads “‘ vol.” 
.” These last two words have been cancelled, and the word “in” has been 
written above them. 
In this essay all paragraph-numeration refers to the text as printed. 
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Joseph it is said,” but it is made an independent paragraph). From 
all these circumstances it is possible to infer: (1) that the text was 
printed from MS. B, but corrected to a certain extent and supple- 
mented by recourse to MS. A ; (2) that MS. B is merely a pen-and- 
ink copy from the printed text ; (3) that the MS. sent to the printer 
was neither of the two. I find it very hard to conceive of the 
possibility (4) that the Fragment was printed from MS. A. If s0, 
there must have ensued an unconscionable amount of proof- 
correcting ; and how explain the transposition already referred to, 
as well as the discrepancies about to be mentioned ? On the whole, 
I think that the first inference is the safest, though a more complete 
knowledge of the facts might necessitate the substitution of the 
third. 

But be the answer to this riddle what it may, it is certain that 
MS. B and the printed text embody a number of readings for which 
the authoritative MS. A gives no warrant. Thus, instead of “ many 
remnants,” in paragraph one, MS. A has “‘ many human Remnants.” 
In paragraph three, “ practices” should read “practice.” In 
paragraph five, MS. B and the text as printed have : 

There wanted not a set of Arabians who counterfeited mummies 


so accurately, that it needed great skill to distinguish the false from the 
true. 


These good Mohammedans have borne long enough the odium of 
having made unto themselves a graven image! Scrutiny of MS. A 
reveals the fact that the word is not “ Arabians ” but “ Artificers.” 
And in the very next paragraph, “a great storm at sea” should 
read “ a great Storm arose at Sea.” 

A much-admired passage in paragraph eight requires a few 
corrections. It reads : 


Of their living habitations they [the Egyptians] made little account, 
conceiving of them but as hospitia, or inns, while they adorned the 
sepulchres of the dead, and planting thereon lasting bases, defied the 
crumbling touches of time and the misty vaporousness of oblivion. Yet 
all were but Babel vanities. Time sadly overcometh all things, and is 
now dominant, and sitteth upon a sphinx, and looketh unto Memphis 
and old Thebes, while his sister Oblivion reclineth semisomnous on a 
pyramid, gloriously triumphing, making puzzles of ‘Titanian erections, 
and turning old glories into dreams. History sinketh beneath her cloud. 
The traveller as he paceth amazedly through those deserts asketh of her, 
who builded them? and she mumbleth something, but what it is he 
heareth not. 
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Dr. Crompton, in his communication to the Palatine Note-Book 
concerning the authorship of the Fragment, suggested that “ thereon,” 
in the phrase “‘ planting thereon lasting bases, defied,” is a misprint 
for ‘them on.” Crompton’s correction, however, is not quite 
complete, for the reading of MS. A is “ planted them on” and 
“defied ” appears as “ defying.” Moreover, instead of the “‘ who 
builded them ” of the text, MS. A has “ who buildeth them ”—an 
analogical rather than a logical reading (cf. “‘ paceth . . . asketh 
... mumbleth . . . heareth ”). 

In the last paragraph of MS. B and the printed Fragment “ her 
glory ” should read “ her old Glory,” which echoes “ old Glories ” 
in the preceding paragraph. And, though I am not prepared to go 
to the stake for it, I am fairly certain that MS. A reads “ this ” where 
MS. Band the printed text have the article in the following phrases : 
“the doubtful potion” (paragraph five), “ the worthy person ” 
(paragraph six); and that for “ mummies .. . as a panacea” 
(paragraph four) the same MS. has “‘ Mummia . . . as a panacea.” ! 
In all but perhaps one instance, the readings of MS. A seem superior 
to those of the printed text. 

The style of the Fragment fairly out-Brownes Browne—though 
Sir Thomas was capable of doing this himself on occasion! A 
charmingly eloquent piece of nonsense, it has not only bewitched 
but deceived a number of well-known writers. In his essay on 
Poetry and Imagination, Emerson, after quoting the much-admired 
passage reproduced above, observes that ‘‘ It would not be easy to 
refuse to Sir Thomas Browne’s Fragment on Mummies the claim of 
poetry.” And before Emerson, Bulwer, in an unsigned review of 
Wilkin’s edition, singled out the latter half of the same passage for 
special commendation, remarking that “‘ Perhaps indeed none of the 
more celebrated passages of Browne excel the animated and 
picturesque imagery ” of it.2_ A present-day anthologist, Professor 
Robert M. Gay, includes the greater part of the Fragment in 
his College Book of Prose, an American textbook. Though he 
refers to Wilkin’s footnote, he attributes the Fragment to Browne and 
places it in the section devoted to seventeenth-century prose. That 
his esthetic, if not his critical, faculties are alert, however, is to be 
gathered from his comment on the essay : 

In the earlier paragraphs one almost suspects that one is reading a 

* Browne used the word mummia at least once (cf. Works, ii, 134). 


8 * Edinburgh Review, \xiv (1836), 24. 
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parody of Browne’s style, but on page 183 begins a passage that has always 
seemed to me one of the greatest in English prose. It should be read 
aloud, with due attention to the rhythm and to the atmospheric effect 
of the great words. Milton, in his nativity hymn, and Shelley, in 
Ozymandias, have produced a comparable effect, but their verse is no 
better than this prose, which is indeed written in the spirit of poetry. . . .1 


Praise indeed for the jeu d’esprit of a Manchester solicitor and 
antiquary !2 “* Many things are casually or favourably superadded 
unto the best Authors,” Sir Thomas once confided to his common- 
place book. I hardly think that his philosophic spirit would be 
much troubled to find this delectable bantling fathered upon him.3 


1 The College Book of Prose (Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1929), p. 701. ; “ee 

2 There is an interesting essay, ‘“‘ A Great Bibliophile : James Crossley,” in 
Mr. S. M. Ellis’s Wilkie Collins, LeFanu, and Others (London : Constable & Co., 
Ltd., 1931). One is not surprised to find (pp. 234-36) that Crossley not only 
perpetrated but later confessed to another literary hoax. 

3 I wish to express my gratitude for aid afforded me by the following : Professor 
George M. Bolling, Ohio State University ; Mr. Mark Eceles, Harvard University ; 
Mr. George P. Winship, Harvard College Library, and his assistant, Miss Bump. 





SOME EARLY TROUBLES OF DANIEL DEFOE 


By James R. SUTHERLAND 


Tur biographers of Defoe have not yet availed themselves fully 
of the information contained in the Chancery Records preserved 
in the Public Record Office. My attention has been drawn by 
Mrs. E. Murrie to several Chancery suits in which Defoe appears 
either as plaintiff or defendant, and in the course of investigating 
those I have come upon several others. The importance of this 
hitherto unnoticed information is mainly biographical; it throws 
light on a period of Defoe’s life about which very little has been 
discovered, and helps to explain the growing financial troubles which 
culminated in his first crash, about the year 1692. But no informa- 
tion about his trading concerns and business dealings can be irrelevant 
to students of Defoe ; for he remained at heart a tradesman all his 
life, and he carried the outlook and the morality and the methods of 
a tradesman into the fictions which he wrote in his later years. The 
lawsuits that follow show the author of The Complete English Trades- 
man involved in some of those difficulties against which he was ready 
to warn others. They suggest, too, some of the sources of informa- 
tion that he could draw upon for such stories as Moll Flanders and 
Colonel Fack. He knew, for instance, about such places as New 
England and Virginia for the best of reasons: he traded with them, 
and had correspondents at Boston and in Maryland. His knowledge 
of the plantations, shown particularly in Colonel Jack, was natural 
to one engaged, as we shall see, in the tobacco trade. He knew 
about ships, for he had bought and sold them. But in so far as 
those lawsuits have a bearing upon Defoe’s writings, it is not so 
much because of references to this detail or to that in his books, as 
because they help one to recreate the sort of life that Defoe was 
leading, and to account for those commercial interests that remained 
uppermost in his mind even after he had abandoned commerce 
for the writing of fiction. In all I have to account here for nine 
different lawsuits. For the sake of convenience I have divided 
them into three groups: those concerning Defoe’s adventures as 
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a merchant, those relating more particularly to money troubles, 
those connected with his land at West Tilbury. 


I 


In the year 1689, Robert Harrison of St. Paul, Shadwell, mariner, 
brought an action in Chancery against “ Daniel Foe, of the City 
of London, Merchant.” ! According to Harrison, Defoe had a 
ship called The Desire of London which he wanted to dispose of, 
and about August 1688, Harrison came to an agreement with him 
as to the terms of purchase. He was to pay £260 for the ship and 
the materials belonging to her. Defoe was to hold a fourth part 
of the ship along with Harrison and any other part-owners he 
might procure, and was to pay a fourth part of whatever it cost to 
put the vessel to sea. ‘The sale duly took place on August 13, and 
Harrison can produce Defoe’s receipt if necessary. On March 20 
he sailed for France, but because of the war he was forced to make 
for Lisbon. About five months ago he was homeward bound from 
Lisbon, when he was captured by a French man-of-war and taken 
to Brest. He himself was imprisoned, and the ship lost. He and 
the other part-owners have paid their full shares: Defoe has paid 
only £97 10s. out of the £160 1os. 1$d. due by him. 

Defoe’s answer, dated November 5, 1689,? is considerably 
mutilated, but the substance is quite plain. He denies that he 
agreed to take a quarter share in the ship; the sale was absolute, 
He executed a deed of sale, and accepted Harrison’s notes for 
payment. These notes, however, were never met, and are, in fact, 
still unpaid ; and when Defoe saw that he was going to have difficulty 
in getting his money he consented to take a quarter interest in the 
ship. He desired Harrison to seal a bill of charter-party, but 
Harrison “‘ subtly delayed the dooing therof,” and fitted out the 
ship at his own discretion without consulting Defoe—as he ought 
to have done if he looked upon him as a part-owner. He believes 
that although trade and commerce with France were forbidden 
Harrison procured passes from the agents of the French king, and 
was seized in the port of Nantes or Rochelle. He denies that he 
ever paid the £97 10s. mentioned in the plaintiff's bill, and insists 

that it is bad enough he should be deprived of the purchase money, 


1 P.R.O. C7. 179/188. 
* Annexed to the bill of complaint, 
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due by Harrison for the ship without also being expected to pay for 

this man’s foolishness in losing it, 

The depositions of four witnesses were taken on behalf of the 
plaintiff.! Roger Cooper of Redriffe, mariner, forty-seven years, 
bears out Harrison’s account of the transaction, having had it all 
previously from his own lips. When the ship had left Gravesend 
witness took an account of the charges and expenses to Defoe, who 
then asked why Harrison had not acquainted him with his intended 
voyage, “ saying that Masters usually tooke leave of theire owners.” 
He retained the accounts for a week, and then said that he did not 
well understand such matters. Witness then asked him to meet the 
other owners and settle the various tradesmen’s accounts, but Defoe 
said he thought he had left enough money in Harrison’s hands. 
Later he refused to pay any more, on the grounds that he had no 
bill of sale for his share in the ship. Robert Dunkin, shipwright, 
forty-one years, swears that the ship was not worth more than £150. 
He fitted her up, but when they went to sea he found her weak and 
leaky, and so he left her. On June 27, 1690, Defoe made affidavit 
that he had witnesses to examine ; Robert Davis, William Cumber- 
land, Robert Cooper and others.2, Meanwhile, Robert Harrison 
had died, a prisoner of war in France. His widow can have spent 
little time in verifying or mourning his death, for on October 10, 
1690, a new witness was sworn on behalf of ‘‘ Thomas Graves and 
Susanna his wife, recently wife of Robert Harrison.” % This 
witness, John Ridout, twenty-three years, by trade a hosier, states 
that Harrison told him Defoe had promised to take a part or share 
in the ship, and then refused, so that he did not know what to make 
ofhim. On October 17, notice was given to the Court that plaintiff 
would move publication and hearing on October 27;4 but I have 
been unable to find any further record of this suit. 

- While this cause was still pending, Defoe had another and more 
complicated one on his hands. On June 27, 1690, he commenced 
a suit in Chancery against Humphrey Ayles of Redriffe, mariner, 
who was master and part-owner of a ship called The Batchelor of 
London.5 As in all these cases in which Defoe is plaintiff, he is 
suing in Chancery because proceedings have been commenced 


, C24. 1129/44. 

, re ~~ epee Trinity, 1690, No. 150. No original. 
24. 1135/48. 

* Register of Affidavits, Trinity, 1690, No. 1133. No original. 

* C7. 122/9 and C7. 122/36. 


oe 
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against him by the defendant in another court. On this occasion 
Ayles had brought an action against Defoe to recover £1,500, and 
part of Defoe’s object in commencing his suit in Chancery was 
obviously to delay those other proceedings at law. 

The bill of complaint recites how by deed or charter-party, dated 
June 18, 1688, Ayles had agreed to sail for America with the first 
good wind after June 20, carrying with him all such goods, passengers, 
and merchandise as Defoe should meantime lade or put on board, 
He was to sail as directly as possible to Boston in New England, 
discharge part of his cargo to Defoe’s factors there, and proceed 
within eight days to New York, where he was to discharge more goods 
and also take on board such other goods and merchandise as Defoe’s 
factors there might provide. The ship was not to stay in New York 
more than ten days, but was to leave again for Maryland. More 
cargo was to be discharged there, and Ayles was to take in “ soe 
many hogsheads of Tobacco and other goods and merchandizes.” 
He was to spend “‘ fifty running dayes in the whole (if she shall not 
be sooner dispatched),” and then sail for the Isle of Wight or the 
Downs, and there wait twenty-four hours to receive Defoe’s directions 
as to whether the ship should proceed to London or to Holland. 
The ship’s company was to do the lading in Maryland, “ soe always 
that the said Tobacco’s should not lye above the distance of one halfe 
mile from the River,” and Ayles was to be paid for the lading. 
Defoe had the right to keep the ship sixty days on demurrage at New 
York or Maryland (over and above the fifty days already mentioned), 
and on demurrage he was to allow Ayles forty-five shillings a day. 

Defoe’s grievance is that Ayles stayed in New England twenty- 
six days “ about his owne proper affaires and concernes over and 
beyond the tyme allotted . . . to the very great injury and damage 
of your Orator for the said Ayles knew very well that his ffraighting 
in Virginia depended much upon his being a forward shipp which he 
might have been had he not stayed in New England and loytred 
away the opportunity in soe much that your Orator’s Agents in 
Virginia dispaired of his comeing and were Engaged for many of 
their goods before he came there.” Defoe further complains that 
when Ayles did arrive in Virginia he took no steps to get a cargo of 
tobacco on board his ship, although Defoe’s agents often requested 
him to send boats and shallops to fetch it away. And yet Ayles 
since his return home has charged Defoe £144 for demurrage in 
Virginia, though he himself was responsible for the delay. Not only 
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that, but Ayles received many separate sums of money to the value 
of {500 or more from Defoe’s agents both abroad and at home ; 
he has also disposed of quantities of his goods, and taken on several 
passengers, without accounting to Defoe for the money received 
in those ways, and has let many of the passengers and their servants 
goon shore without demanding their passage money. Yet now he is 
demanding £1,500 at law without ever having given Defoe notice, 
nor has he supplied any detailed account of the expenditure on 
which he is basing this demand. Defoe asks that Ayles should be 
compelled to submit such an account. 

The answer of Humphrey Ayles to this elaborate charge was not 
sworn until more than twelve months later. He may, of course, 
have been sailing the high seas on The Batchelor of London during 
some part of the interval. Meanwhile, on February 5, 1691, 
Defoe secured an injunction to stop all other proceedings touching 
the matters referred to in his bill.1 The answer, dated July 24, 
1691, explains at once why Ayles was suing for £1,500 ; it was the 
penal bond entered into by both parties to ensure the carrying out 
of their several agreements. Ayles’s story is that any delay was due 
to contrary winds. On December 3, he delivered to Defoe’s factor 
in Maryland the servants he had on board for him, but although 
he was ready with boats and shallops to fetch and lade the tobacco 
there was not one hogshead provided by any factor or agent, nor 
was he given notice of any tobacco lying within half a mile of the 
river, except seven hogsheads “‘ which were all fetched on board 
with all Convenient Speed.” After staying at least sixty-four days 
on demurrage in the hope that the tobacco might turn up, he finally 
took in goods on account of other merchants at the best rate he could 
get, rather than return without any freight at all. The other charges 
hedenies. The only person that he set on shore without a reckoning 
was “ one Mr. Palmer who was a Judge in New England with whom 
the Complain‘ himself Contracted for his ffreight.”” Defoe owes 
him {£424 os. 7d.: that is why he has brought the action on the 
£1,500 penal bond. Upon payment of the £424 os. 7d. he is willing 
to drop further proceedings.? 

In a further answer, dated ? November 1691, Ayles asserts 
that he gave an account of his passage money, etc., to Defoe’s 


, £33/275, £. 674. 
The account annexed to Ayles’s answer gives a good idea of freight and 
passenger rates between England and America in the late seventeenth century. 
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correspondents at Boston, John Sharp and Joseph Beaton, co-partners, 
At Maryland he applied to Mr. Samuel Sandford, Defoe’s only 
correspondent there, and Sandford having only seven hogsheads 
of tobacco ready had prevailed upon him to stay sixty-four days while 
he tried to get a lading. Ayles himself had taken great pains in the 
matter, and had “ rid and travailed several] hundred miles there- 
abouts,” though without success. He has given Defoe credit for 
the freight he did manage to get ; he therefore submits that Defoe 
ought to allow him for the sixty-four days demurrage, since he stayed 
on at Maryland only at the request of Defoe’s agent there. 

Defoe’s counsel entered an objection to the sufficiency of this 
further answer. The result was yet a further answer from Ayles 
on December 12, 1691, giving additional details of the passengers 
and freight he had taken on board, and adding with reference to his 
efforts to obtain the tobacco the emphatic assurance that he had 
“ rid and travailed in frost and snow ” in search of it. I have found 
no trace of the suit beyond this point ; but a statement in Defoe’s 
Essay on Projects may suggest how it possibly ended. In a chapter 
proposing the establishment of what he calls a “‘ Court Merchant,” 
Defoe writes : 


I myself have heard very famous lawyers make sorry work of a cause 
between the merchant and his factor; and when they came to argue 
about exchanges, discounts, protests, demurrages, charter-parties, freights, 
port-charges . . . and the like, the solicitor has not been able to draw 
a brief, nor the counsel to understand it. . . . And I remember a pretty 
history of a particular case, by way of instance, when two merchants 
contending about a long factorage account that had all the niceties of 
merchandising in it, and labouring on both sides to instruct their counsel 
and to put them in when they were out, at last they found them make 
such ridiculous stuff of it that they both threw up the cause and agreed 
to a reference ; which reference in one week, without any charge, ended 
all the dispute, 


II 


About the year 1688 Defoe had business dealings with a certain 
Joseph Braban of Lynn Regis, which ended in his bringing a sult 
against Braban in Chancery on November 4, 1689.!_ From the bill 
of complaint (which seems to be the sole document in this case) 
it appears that Defoe had been trading on commission for Braban ; 
he had sold goods for him which were not all paid for, and on July 26, 


1 Cs. 84/9. 
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1688, £396 7s. 1d. was still outstanding. The two men came to 
an agreement whereby Defoe was to undertake to collect those 
arrears from the debtors, and pay the money in monthly instalments 
to Braban. Shortly afterwards Braban asked him to sign a penal 
bond of £600 to ensure that the whole of the money due to him 
would be paid within the next nine months, and Defoe duly executed 
this bond. Braban undertook, however, not to hold him to the 
nine months unless he had actually got in the money. But Defoe 
complains that though he has paid more than he has yet received 
Braban is demanding the whole of the amount due without further 
delay. About May 7, Braban requested notes for payment at certain 
dates, again promising to hold off if necessary. Defoe let him 
have those notes, and has since made several payments ; but Braban 
is now suing on the notes above mentioned, and threatens to sue on 
the penal bond as well. Defoe asks that he should be compelled 
to come to a just account, and that meanwhile the other proceedings 
at law should go no further, 

There is little to be deduced from this quarrel, except that Defoe 
seems to have been a little rash in his business dealings. 'The next 
suit which we have to consider, however, involves a specific charge 
against his honesty. On July 7, 1692, Thomas Nisbett of the 
City of York, merchant, commenced an action in Chancery to recover 
{£100 due to him on a bill of exchange which, as he claimed, Defoe 
had wrongfully converted to his own use. About the beginning of 
May 1691, Nisbett had occasion to remit {100 to John Hoyle, late 
of the Middle Temple, deceased. He did this by means of a bill 
of exchange which Richard Shaw, another Yorkshire merchant, 
drew for him upon George Styles of London, Nisbett endorsed 
the bill, intending that Hoyle, when he was paid the money, should 
sign above his name as a receipt. Hoyle duly received the bill, 
and on May 14 had it presented to Styles, who accepted it, and 
promised to pay on June 14. On May 27, however, Hoyle died, 
having previously nominated Nisbett his executor. Hoyle had not 
employed any clerk to look after his papers ; but there was a menial 
servant in his chambers, William Marsh (who had never been 
entrusted to receive any money for him), and he, taking advantage 
of his being left alone in Hoyle’s chambers after his death, found the 
bill and designed to conyert it to his own use. For this purpose he 
took it to “‘ one Daniell ffoe of London Hosier,” and Defoe filled 


* C8. 548/96. 
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up the blank on the back of the bill above Nisbett’s name, “ and 
thereby appointed y* contents of y* said bill to be paid to y® said 
Daniel ffoe or his order for value (as it is in y* said endorsement 
mencond) received of him y* said ffoe.”” This endorsement was 
dated May 30—three days after Hoyle’s death, and fifteen days 
before the money was payable. Shortly afterwards, anticipating 
trouble and designing to put it on to some one else, Defoe endorsed 
the bill a second time (June 20), and ordered the contents to be paid 
to Thomas Williams of London, goldsmith. 

Nisbett knew nothing of all this, being all the time at home in 
York. He asked some friends in London to look for the bill among 
Hoyle’s papers, but it was not to be found. At length Marsh 
admitted that he had taken the bill to Defoe, who had given him 
£60 forit. The friends then applied to Defoe, who in turn admitted 
that he had paid Marsh £60; but being pressed to hand over the 
bill and blamed for paying the money to a servant after Hoyle’s 
death, he then alleged that he had paid Marsh in Hoyle’s lifetime 
and by his order, and that Marsh had given him a receipt while 
Hoyle was still alive. Being in debt at the time to Williams, he 
had handed the bill over to him as a security; it was therefore 
impossible, he said, for him to deliver it to Nisbett’s friends. 
Nisbett maintains, however, that if Defoe did ever pay any money 
to Marsh this was done after Hoyle’s death, and the receipt was a 
mere fraud. When Nisbett approached Williams he was informed 
by him that he had paid Defoe the full value of the bill ; but Nisbett 
submits that no money changed hands at all. Nisbett finally applied 
to Styles and asked him to pay the value of the bill; but Styles, 
confederating with the others, alleged that Williams had commenced 
a suit against him, and that he would be compelled (having accepted 
the bill) to pay him the money. 

Defoe’s answer is dated July 28, 1692.1 He refers to Marsh as 
Hoyle’s clerk, and asserts that Marsh was in the habit of receiving 
money for Hoyle, and had in fact received various sums from himself. 
Marsh brought him this bill for £100, and asked him to advance 
several sums on it. As Defoe knew Marsh well, he paid him {60 
on the bill, and is still liable for the remaining £40, which he has 
several times offered to pay. There was no mention of Hoyle’s 
name on the bill, and Defoe thought himself entitled to it according 
to the custom of merchants. 


1 Annexed to the bill. 
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Nisbett, as we shall see, got no benefit from his suit in Chancery. 
On March 16, 1693/4, Defoe himself brought an action in the same 
court against Thomas Nisbett of London, merchant—the son of the 
previous litigant.!_ Once again his intention was apparently to hold 
up proceedings in another court—this time the King’s Bench. 
Defoe recites the story of the bill all over again, but with several 
interesting variations. William Marsh is so far from being the 
“ meniall servant ” of Nisbett’s bill that he is now described as 
“ one William Marsh of the Inner Temple London gent : an Ancient 
Acquaintance and ffamiliar ffreind of your Orato“: and to whome 
your Orator had formerly paid severall considerable sumes of money 
upon Bills of Exchange and otherwise and a person of unquestionable 
creditt and reputation and with whome your Orator had allwaies 
just and fair dealings.” Defoe reaffirms that he has always been 
willing, ever since he paid Marsh the £60, to let him have the other 
{40; but “the s* Nisbett combining with the said Marsh doth 
utterly denye that ever he received the sume of sixty pounds or any 
part thereof.” 

In his answer, dated April 4, 1694,? Nisbett, junior, throws some 
light on what had been happening in the interval. It was he who 
had been entrusted to enquire into the missing bill of exchange in 
1692. He asserts that Defoe offered privately to pay him {40 if he 
would accept that in full settlement for the {100 which his father 
was so anxious to get from Defoe. Nisbett, senior, however, suspected 
both Marsh and Defoe, and commenced a suit against them in 
Chancery as described above. Defoe having answered and protested 
his willingness to pay the outstanding £40, was thereupon invited 
by Nisbett, senior, to do so, and such payment would be looked upon 
as a final settlement. Whereupon Defoe denied that he had ever 
made such an offer. Finding him full of excuses, pretences, and 
delays, Nisbett commenced a suit against him in King’s Bench in 
Michaelmas 1692, and obtained judgment against him by default. 
The jury assessed Nisbett’s damages at £41 10s., with £7 costs, 
and judgment was entered in the Hilary Term following. Defoe 
brought a writ of error upon the judgment, but it was affirmed in 
the Exchequer chamber, with a further £8 10s. added for costs. 
Defoe’s suit appears to have ended with this answer. 

While the trouble with the Nisbetts was still dragging on, Defoe 
was involved in yet another dispute. On February 3, 1693, Joseph 
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Williams, a Cornish inventor, commenced a suit against him in 
Chancery, citing also the same Thomas Williams, goldsmith, who 
had cashed the bill of exchange which the Nisbetts went to law 
about. This second accusation of conspiracy with Thomas 
Williams is an unfortunate coincidence for Defoe. Joseph Williams 
recites in his complaint ! how by his great industry he had “ contrived 
a certain new Engine for Diving of great use and benefitt.” A patent 
was granted on October 17, 1691, and there were to be 400 shares, 
of which Williams, as the inventor, got 118, while the other three 
patentees divided the rest. The public was then invited to buy the 
stock, and among the purchasers was Defoe, who bought ten shares 
from Williams, for which (as he swears in his answer) he paid £200. 
About June 16, 1692, it was agreed, with a view to putting the 
invention into practice, to raise a fund by levying ten shillings on 
each share, and it was further agreed that this money should be paid 
to Defoe, who had meanwhile been appointed secretary and treasurer. 
Williams paid Defoe partly in money and partly in notes. Soon 
after this, Williams having disbursed some money for the use of the 
company, asked that it should be refunded to him. Defoe was 
thereupon instructed to hand back the notes Williams had paid, and 
he promised to do so, “ but pretended they were att his house in 
the Countrey and therefore could not then deliver them up.” He 
promised several times to hand them back, and frequently assured 
Williams that the notes were satisfied. But now Defoe “ by reason 
of your Orator’s ignorance and unskilfullness in Bills or notes of 
this nature having by Contrivance and designe made the same payable 
to himselfe or Order upon Demand whereas in truth it was intended 
and should have beene made payable to himselfe only for the use 
of the said Company and not to be assigned to any other use or 
purpose whatsoever,” is confederating with Thomas Williams, 
goldsmith, to force him to pay again the £75 for which he had given 
the notes. They pretend that the notes were given to Defoe on 
his own account, and that he never promised to hand them back. 
Thomas Williams, who says he cashed the notes for Defoe, has 
demanded payment from the plaintiff, and on his refusal to pay has 
sued him in the King’s Bench “ upon a pretended Custom of 
Merchants and traders and Endeavors to gett Iudgment thereon 
against your Orator although your Orat™ is in truth noe Merchant 
or trader or any way Skilled or Conversant in the way of giving 
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bills or Notes of this nature.” Those bills, he repeats, were already 
satisfied, and in any case they should not have been assigned to 
anyone else. Plaintiff suggests that no money really passed between 
Defoe and Thomas Williams; the whole affair was a conspiracy 
to take advantage of his ignorance in money matters. 

Defoe did not put in an answer until October 31, 1693. Mean- 
while, on February 24, 1693, Joseph Williams secured an injunction 
to stop proceedings in the King’s Bench.! In his answer ? Defoe 
asserts that he never solicited the post of secretary and treasurer 
to the Company, and was never paid anything for his trouble. He 
agrees that he was authorised to collect the subscriptions to the fund, 
but states that the committee had ordered the payment to be made 
in money, not in notes. Williams, however, had prevailed on 
Defoe by his fair speeches to accept several notes and bills, and to 
acknowledge those to the committee as money received. 
Unfortunately, some of Williams’ notes were worthless. Defoe 
had made himself answerable to the committee for the money ; 
he therefore went to Williams and asked him to pay his contribution 
in some other way. Williams then gave him a note for £50 payable 
to his order, and it was only reasonable that he should take this note, 
since he had already accounted to the committee out of his own 
pocket for the money due by Williams. Defoe was also out of pocket 
for various considerable expenses incurred on behalf of the company 
—in particular, the purchase of a ship—and the committee had 
ordered that this money should be paid to him by Williams. He 
utterly denies that the committee ever ordered him to pay back to 
Williams his notes or money upon any pretence whatsoever. Being 
in debt to Thomas Williams he assigned the notes to him in the 
usual way, and was credited with the full amount. He denies 
again that he ever promised to return any of the notes: if Williams 
had that impression he must have misunderstood what was meant. 

The answer of T. Williams, the other defendant (February 13, 
1693), is brief and confident. He knows nothing about the plaintiff 
or his inventions. All he knows is that Defoe being indebted to 
him for more than £80 he (Williams) sent his servant to demand 
payment. Defoe gave him the three bills mentioned, having duly 
endorsed them as he “ does use to doe being allwayes esteemed or 
looked upon by this Deft. to be a Merchant or trader.” Joseph 
Williams did not in any way refuse to accept the bills when they 


* C33./286, f. 316. * C6. 499/41. * C6. 499/41. 
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were presented to him; but as he never settled them, T. Williams 
brought his actions at common law to recover the amount due. He 
denies all confederacy with Defoe; “ nor has this Deft seen y* 
said Daniell ffoe these severall monthes untill this day this Deft 
coming to swear this his Answer met him accidentally in the street.” 

There is one other document in this case of some interest to 
students of Defoe. On February 24, 1692/3, Thomas Chapman of 
Barnard’s Inn, London, Gent., made oath that Defoe’s dwelling 
house was “ at Kingsland in the County of Middx. within five Miles 
of the Citty of London.”! On June 29, 1692, Thomas Nisbett, 
junior, made a similar oath that Defoe lived in Freeman’s Yard, 
Cornhill, London.? It is possible that in his prosperous years 
Defoe had one house in the town and another in the country, and 
that when he compounded with his creditors about the year 1692 
he retired for a time to the country. Kingsland is mentioned by 
him in his Tour through England and Wales in 1725 as one of the 
twelve hamlets or separate villages which comprised the town of 
Hackney—a retreat, he says, of wealthy citizens. 

Whether Joseph Williams won or lost this case, or simply dropped 
further proceedings, I have not discovered ; but from a reference 
in the Essay on Projects, it may perhaps be inferred that Defoe’s 
recollections of it were not unduly bitter. In the introduction, 
after naming linen manufactures, saltpetre-works, copper-mines, 
diving-engines, etc., as projects which have hoodwinked the public, 
he adds: “‘ And here I could give a very diverting history of a 
patent-monger whose cully was nobody but myself, but I refer 
it to another occasion.” It is to be regretted that Defoe never wrote 
this diverting history ; it would have lost nothing in the telling. 


III 


Quite early in his career Defoe was in possession of certain marsh 
lands at Tilbury, where his pantile factory was situated ; and these 
lands involved him in three different lawsuits. In July 1678 % he 
was one of the defendants to a bill of complaint brought by Robert 


1 Register of Affidavits, Hilary, 1692, No. 690. 

2 Ibid., Trinity, 1692, No. 775. 

* The day of the month is illegible, but the year seems to be 1678. There 
are obvious objections to 1678: Defoe could not have been more than eighteen 
then. I should like to read 1698, which would fit in with certain facts in the next 
suit ; but 1678 is the date given in the Six Clerks Index, and the third figure is 
too like a “‘ 7 ” to justify any other reading. The reference is C5. 170/49. 
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Knight the elder and Sarah his wife. The only document in this 
case that I have traced is Defoe’s answer ; the bill itself does not 
seem to have survived. From the answer it appears that Robert 
Knight, junior, had conveyed to Defoe “ five severall peices of 
Marsh Land . . . for the residue and remainder of a certaine long 
Terme of Yeares.” The elder Knight was now claiming that Knight, 
junior, had assured him a life rent of {20 by an earlier agreement, 
and that Defoe was well aware of that fact when the land was conveyed 
tohim. Defoe denied that he had been informed of any such agree- 
ment at the time, but he admitted that some time after the land was 
conveyed to him he was told by Knight, junior, that a deed of this 
nature had been executed. ‘‘ Whereupn this defend! in meere 
compation . . . did signe some agreement the purport or contents 
whereof this defendant doth not now remember for the payment of 
twenty pounds per Ann to the said Robert Knight the Elder.” 
Knight, senior, had also charged Defoe with trying to prevent him 
from getting his remedy at law by pretending that there were earlier 
mortgages on the land. This was denied by Defoe, who further 
asserted that he had never really entered into possession of the land, 
for immediately it was conveyed to him he assigned it, at the request 
of Knight, junior, to Peter St. Hill of London, gentleman, and 
handed over to St. Hill all the deeds and writings connected with it. 

In 1694 this same land (or some other in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood) was the subject of another suit in Chancery. On 
April 28 of that year, Peter Marescoe, Robert Stamper and John 
Ghiselyn brought an action to recover certain considerable sums of 
money which they had advanced to Defoe on the security of various 
pieces of marsh ground in the parishes of Chadwell and Tilbury.! 
Stamper and Ghiselyn had lent him {£300 on the understanding 
that he was in possession of several fresh marshes (the largest of 
which was known as Cobhill Marshes) of {£40 rental. Robert 
Knight, junior, had previously assigned some of this land to Peter 
St. Hill to be made over to Joan Tuffley by an indenture of August 18, 
1689 ;2 but Defoe had later purchased the lease from Knight for 
£555, and had paid £300 to Joan Tuffley in settlement of her interest 
init. By another deed of August 27, 1689, Defoe assigned all those 
premises in trust to Stamper for the £300 he had borrowed, and 

C5. 2134/5. 

* Defoe’s wife was Mary Tuffley. It is this mention of Peter St. Hill in 


connection with the conveyance of land in 1689 that makes 1698 appear a more 
likely date for the previous suit. 
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Defoe also stood bound by a penal bond of {600 to repay Stamper 
£309 on February 27, 1690. If he defaulted, Stamper and Ghiselyn 
were to enter into peaceable possession of the premises. 

Defoe had further agreed to purchase from Knight for £1,000 
certain other marsh lands in Chadwell and Tilbury of the yearly 
value of £50, and wanting money to complete the purchase he 
applied to Marescoe and Stamper about November 1690 for a loan 
of £600. He offered as security the premises themselves, which 
included three fresh marshes of nine acres each, and one of eleven 
acres. By a deed of November 17, 1690, these were conveyed in 
trust to Marescoe and Ghiselyn until the money should be repaid. 
Marescoe accordingly advanced {400, and Ghiselyn the other 
£200, at 6 per cent. interest, the whole being due for repayment on 
May 18, 1691. The plaintiffs state that none of this money has yet 
been repaid, nor any of the interest that has accrued. They claim, 
therefore, that they are now entitled to possession, and ask that the 
various deeds and writings relating to the premises should be handed 
over to them “ for the derivation and maintenance of their respective 
tytles and interests in and to the same.” Defoe, although he has 
all this time enjoyed the rents and profits of the premises, refuses 
either to pay or to deliver up the deeds. 

Over five years elapsed before Defoe put in his answer. The 
volumes of Decrees and Orders for 1694, 1698 and 1699 record the 
various attempts of the plaintiffs’ counsel to compel! him to make 
his appearance. Defoe’s answer, annexed to the bill, is dated 
May 4, 1699. He admits that the money borrowed has never been 
repaid by him, but hopes to show that the plaintiffs have recovered 
the greater part of it by receiving his rents and profits. ‘The premises 
had been let for some years at a rent of {72. He is ready to repay 
all the principal and interest if the court will be pleased to allow 
him four years to taise the money. Judgment was given on February 
23, 1700.1 Defoe was ordered to pay Marescoe £466 135. 4d., 
Stamper £408 6s. 8d., and Ghiselyn £175, on September 29, 1703. 
Failing that he was to lose all further claim to the premises. If 
he did pay, the plaintiffs were to reconvey the premises to him. 
Upon payment at any time before September 29, 1703, of £350 
(one-third of the total amount due) he might redeem twenty acres 
of the mortgaged premises adjoining the Thames, together with 
the use of the wharf “ and free Ingress Egress and Regress to and 


2 C33/296, f. 213. 
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from the same.” Defoe was not to ask for any further time to pay, 
and plaintiffs were meanwhile to enjoy the profits of the premises 
in lieu of the growing interest on their money. ‘The clause relating 
to the use of the wharf was no doubt inserted for the purpose of 
securing to Defoe the means of carrying on his pantile works. 
It is significant that his second bankruptcy occurred in 1703 ; 
the difficulty of repaying £1,050 on September 29, 1703 may well 
have been the chief cause contributing to that disaster. 

Finally, on October 25, 1695, Henry Lickbarrow of the parish 
of St. Faith’s, London, an innkeeper, brought an action against 
Defoe for losses he had sustained as tenant of certain marshes in 
Chadwell, and also to stop proceedings which Defoe had commenced 
against him at common law.! Lickbarrow had become surety for 
Robert Knight, who owed £52 10s. to one, Phineas Fletcher, and 
had entered into a penal bond with Fletcher for {100. Knight, in 
his turn, had entered into a penal bond of £200 to indemnify 
Lickbarrow. Some time afterwards, Knight having sold some land 
to Defoe left £53 of the purchase-money in his hands to settle the 
debt with Fletcher. Defoe thereupon entered into a bond of £100 
with Lickbarrow on June 4, 1690, to pay the sum due to Fletcher on 
October 12. On November 25, 1691, Lickbarrow rented from 
Knight for {20 thirty acres of marsh land in Chadwell until the 
end of the following September, and Knight agreed to pay all taxes 
and charges, and to make good all losses he might sustain in his 
grass and hay crops “‘ by any inundation by breach of the bankes 
or walls adjoining the Rivet Thames.” Knight and Defoe became 
bound in a penal sum of {50 to carry out this agreement. 

Knight failed to settle his debt with Fletcher, and Lickbarrow, 
as his surety, paid the interest for several years, and at last, being 
sued by Fletcher, was compelled to pay him £57 10s. Nor did 
Knight pay the taxes, as he had agreed to do, with the result that 
Lickbarrow’s cattle and goods were several times seized and 
distrained upon ; and he was also forced to repair the river-walls 
at his own expense to save his crops. In one way or another he paid 
out over £120, which, he claimed, he ought now to recover from 
Knight and Defoe. He demanded satisfaction of Defoe, who had, 
as stated, purchased the lands chargeable with the debt to Fletcher. 

foe, anxious to prevent Lickbarrow from taking his legal remedy, 
had put him in possession of a small part of the lands rent free. 
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Their agreement on this matter had been a private one; and now 
Defoe, so far from sticking to his part of the bargain was actually 
suing Lickbarrow at common law for £300 for the rent of the lands, 
though the rent itself amounted to no more than {20. Knight and 
Defoe were pretending that the purchase of the land had taken 
place long before the judgment by which Knight had bound himself 
by a penal sum of {£200 to Lickbarrow, ‘‘ whereas in truth the 
purchase was long after the said Iudgem’ & if the deeds of purchase 
bear date before the said Iudgem‘ they were antedated on purpose 
to defraud yo" Orator.” On December 20 Lickbarrow applied 
successfully for an injunction to stop Defoe’s proceedings at common 
law, as he had not yet put in an appearance or answered the matters 
contained in the Chancery bill.!' I have not found any further 
proceedings, and it seems probable that Lickbarrow was content 
with his injunction. 

How far those lawsuits reflect upon Defoe’s character as a man 
of business and as a citizen, I leave it to his next biographer to 
determine. Defoe himself was certainly unwilling to look back 
upon some of his early business dealings. ‘“‘ I freely name myself,” 
he wrote in the Review of February 19, 1706, “ with those, that are 


ready to own, that they have in the Extremities and Embarrassments 
in Trade, done those things, which their own Principles Condemn'd, 
which they are not Asham’d to Blush for, which they look back on 
with Regret, and strive to make Reparation for, with their utmost 
Diligence.” The troubles which brought Defoe into the Court of 
Chancery may well have been responsible for some of that regret. 


1 C33/286, f. 107, 





WILLIAM SHENSTONE, LETTER-WRITER 


By Marjoriz WILLIAMS 


To most people Shenstone is one of those shadowy figures who, 
through the medium of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, make little 
impression on the mind. No good biography of him exists, and, 
up to the present, his letters, which fully reveal the man, have been 
inaccessible to the ordinary reader. Moreover, Johnson’s opinion 
of him was not flattering: “‘ We talked of Shenstone,” writes 
Boswell ; “‘ Dr. Johnson said he was a good layer out of land, but 
would not allow him to approach excellence as a poet. He said 
he believed he had tried to read all his Love Pastorals but did not 
get through them. I repeated the stanza : 
“* She gazed as I slowly withdrew, 

My path I could hardly discern ! 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 
“He said: ‘ That seems to be pretty!’ I observed that Shenstone, 
from his short maxims in prose, appeared to have some power of 
thinking, but Dr. Johnson would not allow him that merit. He 
agreed, however, with Shenstone, that it was wrong in the brother 
of one of his correspondents to burn his letters. ‘ For (said he) 
Shenstone was a man whose correspondence was an honour.’”” And 
Boswell adds : ‘‘ He was this afternoon full of critical severity and 
dealt about his censures on all sides.”” Many reputations, far greater 
than that of Shenstone, have suffered from the “ censures” of 
Samuel Johnson, and the damning with faint praise which the 
letters received has done nothing to establish him among eighteenth- 
century letter-writers. Johnson—with Walpole and Gray, other 
detractors—knew only those letters which were published in the 
third volume of Shenstone’s Works. They did not know Hull’s 
Select Letters or the letters to Thomas Percy, compiler of The 
Reliques, or the many other letters still unpublished, which represent 
by far the most interesting part of Shenstone’s correspondence. 

In the course of preparing a complete edition of these letters, 
291 
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I have gradually become completely subjugated by the charm of the 
poet of The Leasowes. I have realised more fully his greatness 
as a stylist, but more particularly has he gained my affection as q 
man. Few appreciate him as a poet ; some enjoy the flavour of his 
pensées in Men and Manners ; but most people outside the close 
circle of his friends do not know his letters, of which many are 
unpublished and all difficult of access. 

William Shenstone lived in the middle years of the eighteenth 
century, being born at The Leasowes in 1714, and dying at The 
Leasowes, Halesowen, Warwickshire, in 1763. ‘The events in his 
life were few, if one looks for outstanding achievement. “ The 
notable incidents of my life amount to about as much as the tinsel 
of your little boy’s hobby-horse,” he wrote to his lifelong friend, 
Richard Jago, author of Edgehill. He was educated at Solihull 
Grammar School, and went up to Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
made one of the nest of singing birds on which Dr. Johnson com- 
ments. There he met two of his firm friends, Anthony Whistler, 
and Richard Graves, author of The Spiritual Quixote. He left 
the University without taking a degree, and “‘ after seeking a measure 
of gaiety in London and Bath he ‘ retired,’”’ to quote a delightful 
passage from Graves’s Recollection of some Particulars in the Life 
of the Late William Shenstone, Esq., “to the indolence of shades 
and solitude, where an elegant fancy was tempted to riot amidst 
the flowers of descriptive poetry, rather than toil in the mine of 
profound learning and abstruse sciences.” 

From this time onwards, Shenstone was engaged in turning 
The Leasowes into the most charming of country residences, in 
cultivating his friends, whom he was always ready to welcome though 
he found it hard to go to visit them, in paying an occasional visit to 
Barrels, with whose mistress, Lady Luxborough, he kept up a 
prolific correspondence, hitherto largely unpublished, on subjects 
of kindred interest, such as landscape gardening and literature. 

The letters of Shenstone give a faithful record of the activities 
of a small literary group in the eighteenth century. They tell of 
friendships with Richard Jago, Richard Graves, William Somervile, 
Anthony Whistler, Lady Luxborough—the Warwickshire Coterie, 
as the late Dean Hutton called them. But we see from the corre- 
spondence that Shenstone was certainly acquainted with most of the 
great men of his day. By Sir George Lyttelton, his neighbour at 
Hagley, he was introduced to many people: to James Thomson, 
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“that right friendly bard . . . that sweet-souled bard,” to the 
Pitts, the Grenvilles, Admiral Smith, to most of the folk who visited 
at Hagley Hall; and George Lyttelton, as we know, was on terms 
of friendship with all those of the fashionable world who professed 
to be interested in literature, art, or politics. 

The publisher, Robert Dodsley, was an almost lifelong friend 
of Shenstone, and the British Museum letters from the former to 
the latter, with their affectionate endings, are among the most 
charming of eighteenth-century letters. By Robert Dodsley, 
Shenstone was introduced to Joseph Spence, author of Polymetis 
and of the Anecdotes, and a friendship founded on mutual esteem 
and a common love of landscape gardening, sprang up. With 
Thomas Percy, collector of The Reliques, Shenstone was on friendly 
terms, as he was with Mrs. Montague, Queen of the Blues, with 
Henry Seymour Conway and his wife, with the Duchess of Somerset, 
the friend of Lady Luxborough, and with many more. 

In fact the quiet poet at The Leasowes became known to an 
ever-widening circle of friends, who visited him first largely out of 
curiosity to see his improvements in landscape gardening, but 
returned because they were infected by the originality of the man, 
which showed in matters esthetic as well as in such trifling matters 
as the wearing of his own hair, long before such a thing was considered 
possible in polite society. William Shenstone reveals himself to 
us, too, through his letters as a charming individual, who, though 
shy and retiring, expands in the sunshine of understanding and is 
beloved by all who know him. 

It is a commonplace to say that the eighteenth century was the 
golden age of letter-writing, and that at that period the letter took 
the place of the sonnet in the time of Shakespeare, that the form was 
just as self-conscious and the convention that gave rise to it similar. 
The man of reputed taste in the literary world aspired to write 
letters which were finished productions whereof posterity should 
be proud. Moreover, the best letter-writers of this century, and 
among them Shenstone, were supreme masters of the art which 
conceals art. 

Certain it is that Shenstone’s letters were written consciously 
and carefully with an eye to possible publication, as we learn at 
the time when his letters to Whistler were destroyed. ‘‘ I confess 
to you,” he writes to Graves on October 23, 1754, “ that I am 
considerably mortified by Mr. John Whistler’s conduct in regard 
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to my letters to his brother; and, rather than they should hay 
been so unnecessarily destroyed, would have given more money 
than it is allowable for me to mention with decency. I look upon 
my letters as some of my chefs-d’euvre ; and, could I be supposed 
to have the least pretensions to propriety of style or sentiment, | 
should imagine it must appear in my letters to his brother, and one 
or two more friends.” 

As examples of “ propriety of style and sentiment,” regarded 
from the points of view of manner and matter, the letters are of 
unusual interest. 

Shenstone was a child of the Augustan Age in his deliberate 
method of writing ; his taste led him to polish and repolish what he 
had written, whether in prose or verse, and the extant MS. letters 
show evident traces of care in correction. Another evidence of 
deliberation in composition is afforded by the fact that remarks 
appearing in the Letters appear, too, in Essays on Men and Manners, 
a detail which reminds one at once of Gray’s literary method. 

From the essay On Writing and Books we \earn Shenstone’s 
theories about the art of letter-writing. Both he and Lady 
Luxborough found fault with Fitzosborne’s Letters, “ for letters 
that are, or even seem to be, wrote for the press, never please like 
others . . . familiar letters require a more familiar address.” 
Shenstone laid no claim to fine writing, which he described as 
“generally the effect of spontaneous thoughts and a laboured 
style.” The style of his letters is never laboured, though doubtless 
he spent infinite pains in perfecting it. He wrote, in the main, 
only to his near friends of the intimate things which interested him 
and them, and for such matter his manner is admirably adapted. 
He thoroughly understands, to use a phrase of Professor Saintsbury, 
“the mint, anise and cummin of style.” “The style of letters 
should not rise higher than the style of refined conversation.” 
This principle he applied to his own charming letters, which are 
full of chit-chat of the most interesting description. “I hate a 
style, as I do a garden, that is wholly flat and irregular.” “ The 
truth is, I write to please myself, which I can do in no other way 80 
effectually ” (i.e. as in letter-writing). ‘I should be ashamed,” 
writes Shenstone to Graves, “‘ to reflect how much I have dwelt 
upon myself in this letter, but that I seriously approve of egotism 
in letters, and were I not to do so, I should have no other subject.” 

Certainly his range of experience was small; he had many 
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visitors, who came to see his grounds, but few friends, beyond his 
correspondents, who lived, measuring by eighteenth-century 
standards, far away. The friends to whom he sent letters were 
either country clergymen, interested in their parishes, each 
considering himself, like Graves, “so mere a trifler in the literary 
world,” or, as in the case of Lady Luxborough, were people living 
in retirement, to whom he wrote as possessing refinement like his 
own in things esthetic. Thus he told them of the latest book, of the 
latest improvements in his ferme ornée or in the decoration of his 
house, of urns and their inscriptions, of his fashionable visitors, 
of his aspirations as a literary man and a virtuoso, or of his occupa- 
tions and diversions as a man of taste—of which aspect of himself 
he never lost sight. 

With a charm which few writers of letters have surpassed, 
Shenstone tells us of the everyday life of a small literary coterie 
in Warwickshire, he gives us a detailed picture of himself and his 
friends, who passed their days in the mid-eighteenth century far 
removed from the metropolis, so beloved by most writers of the 
time. In the letters, none can doubt the simple, genuine love of 
the sights and sounds of the country, and Shenstone reveals himself 
as one of the early writers of the century to exemplify to a marked 
degree that love of Nature, that taste for the sweets to be found in 
rustic surroundings, simple homes and country things, which showed 
itself in a lack of power to appreciate town life when he experienced 
it, and which created that temper of mind which made him revere 
the “ sweet-souled bard,” James Thomson. 

The British Museum Collection contains seventy-two letters 
from Shenstone to Lady Luxborough, most of them unprinted, 
and all of them unpublished in the MS. form. They show the 
beautiful, clear handwriting of Shenstone, and the erratic eighteenth- 
century spelling. Barrels, for instance, is spelled in four different 
ways. The letters show the plentiful use of capital letters, in which 
Shenstone’s soul delighted. These, used, it would seem, quite 
indiscriminately, Dodsley, Shenstone’s first editor, made no attempt 
to preserve, though Hull, in his publication, appears to have given 
faitly careful attention to the otiginal MSS. 

Lady Luxborough, née Henrietta St. John, was the half-sister 
of Lord Bolingbroke, and was the wife of Robert Knight, a son of 
the notorious South Sea cashier, who, after the bursting of the 
South Sea Bubble, took refuge in France, where his unwilling 
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daughter-in-law was for some time his housekeeper. According 
to Horace Walpole, the elder Knight, during his exile, used to go 
once a year to the French coast, in order to gaze across at the cliffs 
of England. Robert Knight became Lord Luxborough and, to 
the indignation of many, was afterwards created Earl of Catherlough. 

Shenstone’s letters are all written, the early ones to Mrs. Knight, 
the later to Lady Luxborough, after her retirement to Barrels, 
After reading his letters, one is convinced that whatever the cause 
of her banishment, she was certainly innocent. It is true that her 
husband laid down in the terms of separation that she was not to go 
on to the Bath Road, where was Percy Lodge, the home of Lady 
Hertford, with the tutor of whose son, Lord Beauchamp, Horace 
Walpole tells us her relations were more than friendly. Lady 
Luxborough’s letters certainly suggest no rhyming until they 
chimed, as Walpole says they did. It is interesting, too, in this 
connection, to notice how anxious she was in the matter of inscribing 
an urn to William Somervile, author of The Chace, so to word her 
inscription that none should accuse her of too intimate an interest 
in the poet. At that time, she tells us that evil tongues had done 
her much harm. 

The letters to Lady Luxborough are even fuller of the charm 
of chit-chat than are those to his masculine correspondents. She 
writes to him “‘ what comes uppermost,” of “‘ faithful Tom,” of 
old Emma, the postmistress, the “‘ ambulatory old gentlewoman,” 
instead of whose somewhat unreliable service she would like to use 
that of carrier-pigeons, of “‘ my friend Johnson, who serves me with 
coals and lives at Northfield,” and who will perhaps carry a letter, 
or of the kindly attention of servants who bring a daily nosegay of 
flowers to their ailing mistress. She remarks on the unusual things 
she has noticed : a locust in the corn, a polecat that kills turkeys; 
she tells him of her friends, mainly men, of Mr. Outing, her factotum, 
who was given to “ quixotical narrations,” of Jackie Reynolds, of 
Parsons Hall, Holyoake (father of Frankie), and Allen, and she sends 
him “as a sick man, six guinea-hen’s eggs for your supper, out of 
about as many more which I could have sent you, and would, but 
that the learned assure me they will come to nothing if set so late 
in the year: whereas the few remaining in the nest may entice the 
hen to lay more for your suppers at Barrels. For want of a proper 
place for my poultry, or rather for want of a careful Mrs. Arnold, 
I have reared but one single guinea-chick this year.” My Lady 
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writes, too, at length, of the more serious matters which concerned 
the correspondents as exponents of refined taste. To her letters 
Shenstone replies with more details about Emma, who has not 
treated Lady Luxborough’s missives with the respect due to them, 
so that Frankie Holyoake (son of the Rector of Oldberrow, on the 
borders of Barrels) may be a better bearer, or with a tale about the 

n of Halesowen, an avowed enemy. ‘The B.M. letter written 
to Lady Luxborough on August y® 8 1750, tells her that 


,.. that very religious Tyrant our Parson (who destroy’d my neighbouring 
coppice) attack’d last Sunday a most Noble and renowned Captain, in 
y‘ midst of his Sermon, taxing him w“ snorting and sneezing to y* great 
scandal of him and his congregation; comparing him to a Beast y* 

isheth: even to a Hog. And this was nothing more it seems y" 
either a natural Imperfection, or a Habit w** the Man had got. Does 
it not put your Ladyship in Mind of the Montague’s and the Capulet’s 
servants in Shakespear? ‘“‘ Do you bite your Thumb at me, Sir.” “ No 
Sir! but I bite my Thumb, Sir.” 

At other times he has condescended to attack his neighbour Parson’s 
Children of about Four years old and under, telling them they were 
damn’d for being seen out of Doors on a Sunday and not reading the 
Bible. 

Nay, at other times he had stoop’d so low as to pun from his Pulpit ; 
making Hales—owen and Hell’s—own to be in his opinion synonymous 
terms 


This passage surely is revealing of the liberty of speech indulged 
in by eighteenth-century clergy, and one hopes is not typical. 

The letters to Shenstone’s chief correspondent at Barrels are 
most of them taken up by a subject of mutual interest—namely, 
gardening ; and Shenstone sets forth at length his ideas on landscape 
gardening, modelled on the School of Salvator Rosa and Poussin, 
a method just coming into vogue, which he, as a man of taste, 
appreciated and cultivated. The letters reveal to the full Shenstone’s 
desire to figure as a man of refinement in his century, and to Lady 
Luxborough, herself a woman of fashion, whose taste had been 
formed by intercourse with the circle of Lord Bolingbroke and 
polished by residence in France, he unfolded all his most cherished 
ideas. Lady Luxborough flattered him, and appealed to him 
constantly for his judgment on current matters of politics, literature, 
gardening, and house decoration, on the most genteel method of 
adorning her rooms, on the busts and other trifles which she wished 
to purchase, like those of Lord Bolingbroke at Dawley, on the 
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exact dimensions and shape of a memorial urn which she hoped to 
erect in her grounds. With pardonable vanity fostered by her 
encouragement, he voiced his views with regard to matters of taste 
more fully in replies to her letters than to any other correspondents, 
To her he wrote of his literary aspirations, of his desire to write and 
publish something that should please the best judges, of the latest 
pamphlet, of a French comedy which she had lent to him. He 
desired to acquire the additional distinction which came from 
appreciation of French literature, and was quite ready to accept 
comment and criticism from Lady Luxborough, who, as one familiar 
with the French language and literature, set out to form his judgment 
in this respect. He consulted her about building opetations at 
The Leasowes and about the stuccoing and decoration of his rootns 
in the method then fashionable. He discussed at great length the 
desirability of this ornament or that, and Lady Luxborough, who 
had moved among people of fashion, knew the very best taste in 
these things, and was able and willing to advise. He wrote of the 
“ standish ” which he longed to have, because it would give an air 
of refinement to his house, but he dilated most fully upon his own 
gardening methods as a pioneer landscape-gardener, of urns and 
their shape, of the disposition of trees and shrubs. 

“TI study no connections in letters,” writes Shenstone to Jago, 
and the British Museum letters to Lady Luxborough are conspicuous 
evidence of this. His pen “ runs on ” a whole page at random, for 
he writes “ to fill the page” and then finds that he has wandered 
on to another, and writes to fill this, having a rooted objection to 
sending a sheet only half filled. Similarly, he hated the fashionable 
margin. “I beg Pardon,” he writes in Letter XVI of the above- 
mentioned collection, “ for grouping the particulars of this Page, 
but you will see my Paper oblig’d me.” ‘I have written your 
Ladyship a strange unceremonious Letter,” he says later ; but he 
loved “ to jumble some very different spots of news together after 
y° Manner of a Gazette.” 

Shenstone had a fine taste in sealing-wax, as in other trifles, 
and he seems to have used his collection of seals with a boy’s pleasure, 
for the fragments of wax which remain on the MS. Letters show 
the impress of several different designs. He received a recipe from 
Lady Luxborough for the making of yellow sealing-wax, and wrote 
to her, “ I love to have y°® Impression of a Seal well taken off ; and 
I am not entirely satisfied unless y° Sealing Wax itself be a lively 
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Orange scarlet.” The Bolingbroke family seems to have been 
famous for “ receipts ” of various kinds, and in a letter written to 
Shenstone, May 28, 1748, Lady Luxborough tells him that “ the 
late King George was fond of peaches stewed in brandy in a particular 
manner, which he had tasted at my father’s: and ever after, till 
his death, my mamma furnished him with a sufficient quantity to 
last the year round (he eating two every night).” 

The tone of the letters to Lady Luxborough is uniformly friendly 
when one gets past the artificial pose of the aspirant to fame 
addressing his patroness, a lady of quality, a conventional restraint 
which eighteenth-century etiquette imposed. The early letters 
are much more formal in tone than the later, and it is noteworthy 
in the British Museum collection that Shenstone does not drop the 
formal “‘ Madam” in addressing Lady Luxborough for the less 
formal “ Dear Madam ” until Letter XLVI. 

One imagines Shenstone spending long hours of his leisure in 
making a fairer copy of what he had already written, for he found 
his own ear much more ready “ to take offence than most other 
people’s,” and as he looked upon his letters as his chefs-d’euvre we 
are sure he did not spend less trouble on them than on his poetry, 
which took an infinite time to perfect. Tom was often kept waiting 
several days after he had been told to hold himself in readiness to 
go to Barrels, and it is not too much to suppose that, apart from the 
many postscripts which were addec, the text of the original letter 
was considerably altered. One pictures the fastidious Shenstone 
finding abundant pleasure in the final production of the letter of 
December 26, 1747, and it is not difficult to see the length of time 
taken to work out the elaborate metaphor which it contains. 


Ihave long been confin’d at Home by many real Impediments [he 
writes], and if there were any imaginary ones, your Ladyships Postscript was 
sufficient to remove them. Amidst a thousand of y* brightest Qualifica- 
tions your Ladyship may consider yourself as no small Heroine; for 
you have at one stroke demolished y* most furious Lion upon Earth. 
You will be a little surpriz’d at the Atchievement I assign you, but all I 
mean is that visionary Lion, which Indolence had station’d in y* way to 
Barrels, as she does in y® way of all that is aimiable. I assure your Lady- 
ship this Lion was delineated by her in y® most lively Manner, and yet 
perhaps not half so naturally as the stag which M* Outing, by your 

ection, sent me. She express’d not only the Teeth, the Paws, and the 
Voice of y* terrible Animal but whisper’d likewise at the same Time y* 
great Probability that I shou’d find your Ladyship to be in Cheshire, 
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even supposing I cou’d ’scape his Fury. I approve of her Artifice in 
one Respect, as well as her Justice. She never durst presume to depreciate 
that infinite Pleasure I shou’d receive from your Ladyship’s conversation, 
provided I cou’d surmount all Difficulties, and find you at Barrels. Had 
she proceeded so far, I shou’d have seen thro’ her delusions at once, as 
I now do. Perhaps she was desirous to revenge that little Abuse | 
bestow’d on her, long ago, in a printed Madrigal ; tho’ a Revenge of this 
kind (had her Plot succeeded) cou’d not fail to appear very cruel and 
inadequate. Your Ladyship has dissolved the charm in a moment; 
and I am now amaz’d, (considering how far y° Hearths of Barrels exceed 
y® scenery of Stowe, whenever y* Ladyship draws near ’em) y* I have not 
already embrac’d the Pleasure I design to do myself some day next Week. 


The friendship of the correspondents was young at the time of the 
writing of the letter just quoted, and the taste of the first half of the 
century dictated the use of many a fine conceit, and perhaps 
Shenstone thought it more worth while then than at a later date to 
turn a compliment neatly, though he always seems to have been 
willing to spend some thought over a pretty artifice. Writing of 
“* quills ” on December 30, 1748, he says : 


I must premise yt Crows shall never be esteemed inauspicious Birds 
by me, since they convey me Intelligence of your Ladyship’s Health 
and Welfare ; and I think I may extend my Indulgence also to Ravens, 
with whose Quills, I presume you would be able to write more sprightly 
things than any other Person with y* Quill of a Mockaw. . . . To your 
Ladyship I would recommend y* Quill of a Black-bird ; a Bird that has 
both spirit and Elegance in his Notes; but as he seems to want variety, 
I must own I know no English Bird except y* Throstle that unites those 
three Qualities of all you write and say. 


The true bond of sympathy which existed between these friends 
is nowhere more evident than at the time of the death of Joseph 
Shenstone, which happened soon after the death of Lord Bolingbroke. 
Then Shenstone wrote to Lady Luxborough, “ with all y* tenderness 
of my present situation,” a letter shorn of compliment but full of 
the deepest affection for his only brother, and sympathy for her in 
her own sorrow. 

Lady Luxborough, in her turn, tried to cheer Shenstone and to 
raise his spirits by her letters. During the winter of 1751-1752, 
she spent some time at Bath, as her health demanded the drinking 
of the Bath waters. From Orange Grove, hard by the Abbey, at 
that time a fashionable quarter, she wrote begging Shenstone to 
come to Bath to see if the gaiety of the place, the nearness of friends, 
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such as herself and Graves at Claverton, and the properties of the 
waters would restore to him a brighter outlook She gives us a 
picture of the fashionable world at Bath that we could ill spare. 


For once bid business avaunt [she writes, February 29, 1752], and ask 
us how we do at Bath and at your friend Graves’s. We can offer you 
friendly conversation, friendly springs, friendly rides and walks, friendly 
pastimes to dissipate gloomy thoughts; friendly booksellers, who for 
five shillings for the season will furnish you with all the new books ; 
friendly chairmen, who will carry you through storms and tempests for 
sixpence, and seldom else, for Duchesses trudge the streets here 
unattended : we have also friendly Othellos, Falstaffs, Richards the third 
and Harlequins, who entertain one daily for half the price of your Garricks, 

, and Rich’s—And (what you will scarcely believe) we can also 
offer you friendly solitude ; for one may be an Anchoret here without 
being disturbed by the question Why ?—Would you see the fortunate 
and benevolent Mr. Allen, his fine house and his stone-quarries ?_ Would 
you see our law-giver Mr. Nash, whose white hat commands more respect 
and non resistance than the Crowns of some Kings, though now worn on 
a head that is in the 80‘ year of its age? ‘To promote society, good 
manners, and a coalition of parties and ranks: to suppress scandal and 
late hours, are his views ; and he succeeds rather better than his brother 
monarchs generally do: hasten then your steps. 


Both Shenstone and Lady Luxborough seem to have taken great 
pains to make their correspondence acceptable to the recipient. 
Shenstone’s letters are adorned by various little sketches, in the 
making of which we know he took delight, and the care which he 
evidently took to render his letters finished productions is indicative 
of the leisured method of many an eighteenth-century writer who 
- completely self-conscious in perfecting this particular literary 
orm. 

One very entrancing MS. Letter of Lady Luxborough came 
into my hands through the generosity of its owner. On a double 
sheet of note-paper she writes in French to the poet—A Shenstone 
a la Ferme Ornée. It was her custom to indulge him “ now and 
then with a letter in French,” for his improvement. We learn 
from a letter in the British Museum that “a Jersey-man ” taught 
Shenstone French, “ But tho’ I can scarcely pronounce it at all, 
I think I can understand it tolerably well.” The edge of the note- 
paper on which the French letter is written, is pale blue, the figures, 
of elegant eighteenth-century beaux and belles, beautifully painted 
by hand, the flower decoration likewise, the colour is delicate but 
bright, and the whole effect charming. The handwriting, which 
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is most attractive, has, to quote once more from the unpublished 
letter mentioned above, “all y*® Firmness of a man’s Hand, with 
all the Delicacy of a Female’s,” 

The envelope (for the owner assures me that the wrapping was 
intact as an envelope when the letter first came into his possession) 
seems to be a woodcut, the figures being put in by hand, though 
much less carefully than those of the letter. 

Was Lady Luxborough responsible for this really beautiful 
decoration ? In his letters Shenstone makes no comment on her 
note-paper, though he often mentions his own taste in this particular, 
Was he, then, in the habit of receiving such charming tributes ? 

The letters to Lady Luxborough are examples of delicate trifling, 
full of charm for the reader, and show Shenstone as a dilettante, a 
man of taste in his generation, with a marked individuality which 
his original turn of mind gave to him. ‘The letters to Dodsley and 
to Bishop Percy, though they have much of the attraction of those 
to Lady Luxborough, have a deeper interest. 

In the letters to Dodsley, some of them still unpublished, we 
see all the hopes and fears that accompanied the making of a Collection 
of Poems by Several Hands. We learn something of the contributors 
to the memorable collection, whose names and circumstances were 
for a long time obscure,! and we get to know much of Shenstone’s 
procrastination as an author, a characteristic which annoyed Dodsley 
exceedingly. The story, too, of Dodsley’s huge success with 
Cleone is told in the letters, and the history of the writing of the 
Epilogue, which apparently was not by Shenstone but by Graves. 
We see that Shenstone stood behind Dodsley in much of his literary 
activity, that much of his work was actually done under the eye 
of Shenstone during summer visits to The Leasowes, and that 
Shenstone said the final word in the selection of readings to be 
included in Dodsley’s Fables. The publisher seems to have had 
implicit faith in Shenstone as a man who could interpret and 
pronounce upon what was best in contemporary literature, was 
qualified to apply the “‘ test of truth ” in matters zsthetic, and, by 
reason of a natural aristocracy, made few mistakes in setting a 
standard. Above and beyond all, Dodsley appears as another of 
those devoted friends in whom Shenstone was particularly blessed. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all Shenstone’s letters, from a 


1 See W. Courtney’s privately published booklet which ascribes most of the 
poems to their respective authors. 
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literary point of view, are those to his friend, Thomas Percy, who 
by his untiring activities brought to pass what Dr. Grainger hoped : 
“T hope you will sing yourself at least into a stall, if not intoa throne.” 
These letters of Shenstone have that charm which all his letters 
show when he is writing to one who appreciates his genius, and there 
are few descriptions of the intellectual life of England in the mid- 
eighteenth century which give a more pleasing picture than the 
Percy-Shenstone correspondence. Bishop Percy liked to receive 
“sprightly letters” from “the tender and delicate pen of 
Mr. Shenstone,” and though Shenstone complains that he has “ no 
facts to communicate and no Imagination to supply y° Place—w™ 
is perhaps y® same Case with that of a Kingdom w*" abounds neither 
in Cash nor Paper credit,”’ this series of letters is full of literary 
gossip on almost every subject, interspersed with chat on “ the 
Valentine received by my under servant Hannah ” and with advice 
to Percy as a “‘ bee merchant.” More particularly the letters tell 
in detail of the origin and growth of The Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, which, as Dr. Anderson wrote in the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, at the time of Percy’s death, “ constitutes an era in the 
history of English Literature in the eighteenth century.” 

In the Preface to The Reliques, Percy tells how, in the publication 
of the ballads, “ the importunity of his friends prevailed, and he could 
refuse nothing to such judges as the author of The Rambler and the 
late Mr, Shenstone. . . . The plan of the work was settled in concert 
with the late elegant Mr. Shenstone, who was to have borne a joint 
share in it had not death unhappily prevented him. Most of the 
modern pieces were of his selection and arrangement, and the 
Editor hopes to be pardoned if he has retained some things out of 
partiality to the judgment of his friend.”’ 

The letters tell the story of the joy which Shenstone took in 
thus selecting, of the trouble he underwent in “ engaging ” friends 
in Scotland to search for forgotten native poetry, and of the care 
with which he chose what he considered to be the best version of an 
old ballad. 

Shenstone’s taste, in this as in other respects, was, to quote from 
Hours in a Library, “ significant of the advent of a literary revolu- 
tion.” He was one of the early students of the literature of the past, 
from which a changing literary standard soon drove men to seek 
inspiration. On the publication of The Reliques people’s thoughts 
were turned towards the native English poetry, which had long lain 
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neglected, and their minds were opened to receive new impres- 
sions. 

Just as Shenstone’s simple love of nature and country things, 
shown so abundantly in his letters, suggests no conscious introduc. 
tion of a new element into literature, so his affection for ballads 
presupposes no acknowledged weariness of Augustan standards, 
He merely found joy in more directions than did his contemporaries, 
exercised a taste more catholic in selecting his reading material, 
and saw charm in other poetry, than they. Bishop Percy was 
satisfied to follow his lead in the early stages of collecting The 
Reliques, and surely it is testimony to Shenstone’s position as 
exponent of what his friends believed to be the most refined taste 
of his time, that, on the one hand, the clergyman who hoped to 
make his way by his literary achievement should place himself 
unreservedly in his hands, and on the other, the hardest-headed 
of eighteenth-century booksellers should seek his advice. 

Other letters, some unpublished, tell of Shenstone’s interest 
in John Baskerville, and of John Livie who was associated with him 
in the trade, and of John Scott Hylton, dilettante and virtuoso, 
interested in medals, snuff-boxes, prints and other trifles dear to 
the heart of Shenstone. 

One letter in the British Museum is interestingly catalogued as 
from W(illiam) Shens(tone) to Madame Reccoboni [sic]. ‘This letter 
appears in Hull’s Select Letters as addressed to Lady Luxborough, 
and from the contents, undoubtedly she was the recipient. Was 
the Madame Riccoboni, of French literary fame, a visitor at Barrels 
and known to Shenstone ? 

Shenstone touches the high-water mark of eighteenth-century 
letter-writing, and it is strange that so many of his epistles should 
still lie unpublished. They are written in a charming style, and 
in a strain which at one moment recalls to us Gray’s melancholy, 
and, at another Cowper’s naiveté. Cowper might have written as 
Shenstone did, of the blackbird in his hall, or to Lady Luxborough, 
“How I long for the approach of Spring! Methinks I could 
travel Leagues to meet it were it possible by so doing to bring it 
faster on its way. ... The two canary Birds that were given 
me about three weeks ago sing whilst I am writing: sing from 
Morn to Night, and that with all the Vigour which the Spring itself 
could inspire.” 

One may be bored by the frequent repetition of “ my Lady ” in 
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letters to Lady Luxborough, and relieved when, carried away by 
warm interest in his subject, Shenstone forgets to repeat the title ; 
one may be amused by the typical eighteenth-century flowery cir- 
cumlocutions of his letter-endings. Letter-endings are themselves 
a fascinating study in this century, and we sometimes wish Shenstone 
had contented himself, like George Cumberland, with “‘ Give my 
respects where respects are due.” Nevertheless, the reader cannot 
fail to come into contact with the individual through the written 
word, and learn to love the letters as he learns to love the author. 
One puts aside one’s own personality in following the details 
of the life of W. S., as the correspondent at The Leasowes often 
signs himself, and lives for a time in the poet’s world. A love for 
his character springs up at once, and an understanding born of 
sympathy. One acquires from these letters a minute acquaintance 
with the pursuits of the elegant Mr. Shenstone, poet, letter-writer, 
landscape-gardener, critic and virtuoso, and one realises why it 
was that among the best judges his nicety of perception and his 
refinement were used as a touchstone whereby zsthetic sense in 
others was tested, for in matters of taste the standard of one genera- 
tion is not that of another, and a leader is eagerly followed. 

Such a leader was Shenstone, and, though his following was not 
a very large one, he interpreted for his friends the changes and 
divergencies in matters esthetic, for his understanding was more 
comprehensive than theirs and he was able, while appreciating the 
best in his own age, in many respects to go beyond it. 


20 























JOHN HOLTROP’S COMPLETE ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR 


By W. MATTHEWs 


Towarps the end of the eighteenth century, English Standard 
pronunciation had developed almost all the sounds that we have 
in present-day Standard, and the chief differences between the 
pronunciations of the two periods were in individual words such as 
oblige and certain small groups of words like those which had [ai] 
where we now have [oi]. Some interesting evidence on these varia- 
tions (which warrant more detailed treatment than they have yet 
received) is given by a Dutch book which, so far as | can see, has 
not even been mentioned by historians of pronunciation, namely, 
Johannes Holtrop’s Complete English Grammar. ‘The third edition 
of this in the British Museum library is dated 1804 (although the 
Preface is dated 1780), and is “‘ Revised and corrected by Benj. 
Choyce Sowden, Minister of the English Episcopalian Church in 
Amsterdam.” According to Molhuysen and Blok’s Nieuw Neder- 
landsch Biografisch Woordenboeck, Holtrop belonged to a family 
which had originally come to Holland from England and settled 
in Dordrecht ; his son Willem was a well-known publisher, and 
his great-grandson, the famous bibliographer Johannes Willem 
Holtrop (1806-1870). Sowden, who revised the Grammar, was an 
Englishman who, in addition to being the English Minister in 
Amsterdam, held several important scientific posts in Holland at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

The Introduction to the Grammar states: ‘“‘ Van bladz 1 tot 
120 hebben wy achter ieder Engelsch woord (behalven de vertaaling) 
de leezing gevoegd, dat is: hoe zulks, naar den Nederduitschen 
spel-trant, moet uitgesprooken worden ”—‘ From page 1 to 120 
we have added after each English word (except the translation) 
the reading ; that is, how it is to be pronounced according to the 
customary Low-Dutch spelling.” For the main part the pronuncia- 
tions indicated do not differ from those described by English 
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orthoepists of the time, but others throw light on some interesting 
problems. In the following lists Holtrop’s phonetic forms have been 
put into ordinary brackets, while those in square brackets are my 
interpretations into International phonetic symbols; references 
to Dutch pronunciation are based upon Quick and Schilthuis’s 
A Dutch Phonetic Reader (1930). 


Raising of [«] to [1]—This change was fairly widespread in the 
seventeenth to eighteenth centuries (cf. Wyld, History of Modern 
Colloquial English, 1925, p. 222), but the [1]-forms gave way before the 
commoner [e]-forms, until in 1809 Batchelor (Orthoepical Analysis) 
records only “ yes”’ as pronounced with [1]. Holtrop has the 
following forms: p. 26 (dsjisimani) Gethsemane ; p. 27 (jis) yes ; 
p.28 (sipolker) sepulchre ; p. 36 (liftennent) lieutenant; p. 43 (iden- 
borro) Edinborough; p. 101 (zinith) zenith and (zifir) zephyr. 
The Dutch [1] is more open than English [1], but as the Dutch [e] 
is pretty much the same as English [e], there is little doubt that 
these forms represent a raised vowel. 


Shortening of [i:]—The shortening of [i:] derived from [e:], 
to [1] is shown in (srippens, p. 32)=[@rIpons], a pronunciation also 
noted by Elphinstone (Principles of English Grammar, 1765). The 
shortening of fivepence to (fippens, p. 102) belongs, however, to 
an early period before the diphthongisation of M.E. [i:]. 


Pronunciation of oi.—Holtrop’s writing (aai) for this diphthong 
is equivocal, as he uses (aa), the Dutch writing for [a:] for both 
[a:] and [o:] (cf., p. 11, kaaz, fraad, cause, fraud ; and p. 26, kiaarkes, 
carcase, etc.). Thus, the writings on p. 66 (naaiz, noise ; haaiz, 
hoise ; laaiter, loiter; aaintment, ointment; porlaain, purloin ; 
dsjaain, join; baai, boy; dsjaai, joy) may contain either [ai] or 
[i]. In his list of homonyms beginning on p. 104, however, he 
groups a number of words which now have [ai] from MLE. [i:] 
with others which now have [di]: p. 105, bile, boil (baail) ; p. 109, 
file, foil (fail); p. 110, hoy, high (haai); p. 111, imploy, imply 
(implaay) ; isle, oyl (aayl) ; kind, coin’d (kaaind) ; p. 112, line, loyn 
aain); p- 113, mile, moil (maail); nice, noice (naais); p. 114, 
Pint, point (paaint) ; p. 118, tiles, toils (taails) ; tie, toy (taai). Of 
these, boil, foil, imploy, oil, coin, loin, moil, point, toil regularly 
had [ui] in O.Fr. (cf. R. E. Zachrisson, The English Pronunciation 
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at Shakespeare's Time as taught by William Bullokar, 1927, p. 102), 
and are recorded as having [Ai] or [ui] in Hodges (English Primrose, 
1644) and Cooper (Grammatica Anglicana, 1685). ‘The origin of 
both hoy and toy is doubtful, and their [ai] may be due to analogy 
with such words as the foregoing. 


Lengthening of [x] before [{]—On p. 80, Holtrop transcribes 
cash (kaaesj), rash (raaesj), and lash (laaesj), and on p. 112 gives 
mash and marsh as homonyms (maaesj). This writing (aae) would 
appear to be intended to represent [z:], a vowel which does not 
exist in Dutch. The (aa) I take to mean [a:], with (e) added to 
form a kind of digraph to raise the sound a little to [a:]. This 
vowel seems to have been pronounced during the eighteenth 
century in chaff, grass, path, due to lengthening before [f s 4, 
without the retraction to [a:] (cf. Wyld, op. cit., p. 204). Sucha 
lengthening before [f] is, however, unusual. 


Palatalisation of [k] and [g].—Holtrop has the following writings 
showing the palatalisation of these consonants: p. 22 (kizr) care; 
p- 26 (kiaarkes) carcase, (kiaarkeses) carcases; p. 38 (giaerment) 
garment, (giaerlend) garland, (gierret) garret; p. 102 (kiaaf) 
calf; p. 106 (kizrt) cart, chart. A similar pronunciation was 
used in can, get, begin, as early as 1653 (Wallis : Grammatica 
Lingue Anglicane) : his writing (cyan, gyet, begyin) and Holtrop’s 
(ki), (gi), suggests that the palatalisation was rather more marked 
than that in Fr. gai, quai, etc. 


Loss of [w]. 

(a) In accented syllables. Jones (Practical Phonography, 1701) 
mentions “the sound of o written wo” in wolf, woman, word, 
work, worse, worship, etc., and even in the nineteenth century, 
Lord John Russell “ like other high bred people of his time, called 
woman ... an ooman” (cf. N.E.D.). Holtrop has a few forms 
showing the loss of initial [w] before [v] : p. 58 (woelf) or (oelf) wolf, 
(oelvs) or (woelves) wolves; p. 103 (oested) worsted. Neither 
Jones nor the N.E.D. records a w-less form for worsted. 

The loss of w in swooning indicated by (soening, p. 103) is also 
mentioned by Jones (op. cit., 1701), but is accounted vulgar by 
Walker (Pronouncing Dictionary, 1791). 

(6) In weak syllables—Banquet appears as (banket, p. 74), 4 
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Shakespearian form : Jones (op. cit., 1701) has a similar pronuncia- 
tion, but the N.£.D. has [w]-less forms only in the sixteenth to 
seventeenth centuries. “‘ Housewife” is given as (hozzif, p. 95) 
=(hazif], and the same pronunciation is recorded by Elphinstone 
(op. cit. 1765) : it was the usual pronunciation until the nineteenth 
century. ‘ Boatswain ” has the present-day (boossen, p. 82). 


Metathesis of [r]—On p. 75 are three forms showing the 
metathesis of [r] : (a2pern) apron, (saffern) saffron, and (aaiern) iron, 
and on p. 56 (kaadern) caldron. Cooper (of. cit., 1685) notes that r 
is sounded after o in these words. The N.E£.D. has no such forms 
for “ apron ” and “‘ saffron ” later than the seventeenth century. 


Reduction of unaccented syllables—In the main Holtrop’s 
representation of unaccented syllables agrees with those given by 
other eighteenth-century orthoepists (Walker, Elphinstone), but the 
following are worth mention: p. 8 (partikkeler) particular ; p. 15 
(tsjerret) chariot ; p. 19 (jiuunik) eunuch ; p. 88 (kusjin) cushion ; 
p. 90 (vollem) volume, and p. 102 (hénketsjer) handkerchief ; 
(kerridsj) carriage, and (pidsjin) pigeon. 


Some French loan-words.—Two interesting anglicised forms occur 
on p. 91 (entaaik) antique but p. 74 (entiek—{zenti:k]) and (oblaaik) 
oblique (also p. 74). The N.E.D. records an unusual present-day 
[oblaik] oblique, but this is the only other reference I have seen to 
the use of [ai] in either word. The present-day [ablaid3] is a similar 
anglicised form: Holtrop writes this, however, as (obliidsj, p. 52), 
which represents the polite eighteenth-century [obli:d3], for it occurs 
in a list of words with [i:], marine, machine (mzrien, mzsjien), etc. 
He also has [ai] in “‘ hypocrite ” (hippokraait, p. 99): this seems to 
bea spelling pronunciation, although an N.E.D. form of the sixteenth- 
century, ypocreit, may reflect the same pronunciation. 


Place-Names. 

Rome——The N.E.D. states that [rum] was pronounced by some 
educated speakers as late as the nineteenth century, and this is 
supported by Holtrop’s (roem, p. 58) and homonyms Rome room 
(roem, p. 116), in which (oe) =[v]. 

Bristol, was still pronounced [birsto] by Holtrop, who writes 
it (bristo, p. 56). 
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Bordeaux, is given with the unusual form (bordox, p. 103), 
which probably =[bodoks]. 

Hamburg and Gottenburg —On p. 43, Holtrop indicates that these 
names were pronounced in the same manner as Edinburgh: he 
transliterates them (Hemborro, Gottenborro, and _idenborro), 
The N.E.D. records a present-day pronunciation of this kind for 
Hamburg, but it must be rare. 


Miscellaneous words. 

An unusual pronunciation is (kwaairister, p. 18), chorister, 
“ Choir ” is given as (kwaair). The present-day [korists] is based 
upon the restored spelling, and was formerly [kweristo] or [kwirista] 
(cf. N.E.D. and Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, p. 68), the 
latter being recorded as late as 1879. [kwaio] is a normal develop- 
ment from M.E. quire [kwir], and Holtrop’s (kwaairister) is patently 
transferred from this. 

Holtrop, like Jones (op. cit., 1701), indicates the assimilation of 
[di] to [dz] in India, which he writes as (indsjiz which=[indzis]. 
This was a common pronunciation that has only recently been 
ousted by [Indio]. Holtrop’s form (indsjizs, p. 21), Indies, is, 
however, obviously a confusion with “ India.” 

“ Heard ” is given alternative forms: (herd, p. 29) representing 
[hed], and (hierd, p. 29)=[hied], which he says is better than 
(herd). The latter is the vulgar pronunciation which Elphinstone 
(op. cit., 1765) mentions. 

“ Shew ” appears with both [fu] and [fo]: p. 36 (sjiuu) in the 
same list as “ stew,” etc., but p. 80 (sjoo) shew or show, and p. 117 
(sjoon), shewn or shown. 














NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS AND A DEFENCE OF RYME 


Daniet’s A Defence of Ryme shows evidence of borrowing from 
Montaigne which has hitherto passed unrecorded. Daniel, in pro- 
testing against the condemnation of rime by learned but unsuccessful 
rimesters, writes : 


Emulation the strongest pulse that beates in high mindes, is often- 
times a winde, but of the worst effect: For whilst the Soule comes dis- 
appoynted of the obiect it wrought on, it presently forges an other, and 
euen cozins it selfe, and crosses all the world, rather than it wil stay to 
be vnder hir desires, falling out with all it hath, to flatter and make faire 
that which it would haue. So that it is the ill successe of our longings 
that a Xerxes makes vs to whippe the Sea, and send a cartel of defiance to 
mount Athos .. .1 


In Florio’s Montaigne, which was first published in the same 
year as A Defence, and for which Daniel wrote a copy of commenda- 
tory and excellently critical verses, the fourth essay has the title 
“How the soule dischargeth her passions upon false objects, when 
the true faile it.” 2 Here further we read : 


Plutarch saith fitly of those who affectionate themselves to Monkies 
and little Dogges, that the loving part which is in us, for want of a lawfull 
hold, rather than it will be idle, doth forge a false and frivolous hold unto 
it selfe. And wee see that the soule in her passions doth rather deceive 
it selfe, by framing a false and fantasticall subject unto it selfe, yea against 
her owne conceit, than not to worke upon something. . . . What causes 
doe wee not invent, for the crosses that happen unto us? bee it right, 
or wrong : what take we not hold of, to have something to strive withall ? 
bs Xerees whipped the Sea, and writ a cartell® of defiance to the hill 

thos... 


* The folio edition of 1603, H3. 

* Comme I’ame descharge ses passions sur des objects faux, quand les vrays 
luy defaillent. 

* For the word in Florio’s Dictionary, see N.E.D. (Jeremy Taylor’s use of the 
whole phrase there noted is from Montaigne, being followed by his succeeding 
reference to Cyrus). It may be observed that a phrase on Hs (“a quest of 
inquirie ”’”) noted by Gregory Smith (Elizabethan Critical Essays) as occurring in 
A Worlde of Wordes is not used by Florio in the Montaigne. 

Florio’s Montaigne, Nonesuch Press edition, 1931, vol. i, p. 19. 
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The borrowing, observable both in the general sense and in the 
words here italicised, is further enforced on the previous page, on 
which Daniel tells the story of Phrinis and the ephores in much the 
same terms as Montaigne,! and by a further passage in which 
Plutarch’s well-known story of Pirrhus watching the Roman army 
is mentioned in words similar to Montaigne’s at the beginning of 
the essay “‘ On the Caniballes.” 2 These and less definite remini- 
scences—to the “ arrogant ignorance ” of holding “ this or that 
nation Barbarous ” considering the nature of “‘ this manifold creature 
man,” 3 to the relativity of opinion,* to fashion,® to “ this excellent 
painter man” shaping and colouring truth “into a thousand 
figures ” 6—strengthen the opinion of Daniel’s thorough familiarity 
with Montaigne which is suggested by the tone of the commendatory 
verses 7 and embolden one to believe that A Defence of Ryme gains 
something of its breadth and poise from the great essayist. 


J. I. M. Stewart. 


MILTON’S POEM ON THE DEATH OF A FAIR 
INFANT 


THE accepted date for Milton’s earliest original English poem, 
On the Death of a Fair Infant Dying of a Cough, is in the poet's 
eighteenth year, z.e. between December 8, 1625, and December 8, 
1626. Masson,® whose authority is generally followed in such 
matters and who is, of course, almost always right, assigns the piece 
to the winter of 1626, Milton’s second year at Cambridge, implying 
that it would most plausibly belong to the month of Milton's 


1 H2", cf. Florio, vol. i, p. 110. The argument on custom may be compared 
with this essay passim. 

2 G6, cf. vol. i, p. 206. 

3 Ibid 


‘ H3". The latter half of this page is convincing of other than verbal 
indebtedness. 

5 Cf. Daniel’s reference to gravity being fain to put on fashions begun by some 
fantastic (H5") with Montaigne’s recommendation that a wise man follow even 
fantastical fashions (vol. i, p. 109). 

* H6-H6", 

7, . . As I admire his powres, and out of love, 

Here at his gate doe stand, and glad I stand 
So neere to him whom I doe so much love, a 
T’applaud his happy setling in our land . . . etc. See vol. ii, p. 557. 


® Masson, Life of Milton, vol. i (revised), pp. 169-70. 
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yacation sojourn in London before his return to college for the 
Lent Term, beginning March 31. “ The heading anno etatis 
17,” he says, “ fixes the year and the allusions in the poem determine 
the season. 


O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken primrose fading timelessly, 
Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak Winter’s force that made the blossom dry ; 
For he, being amorous on that lovely dye 

That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 
But kill’d, alas ! and then bewail’d his fatal bliss.”’ 


Here, as elsewhere, Masson interprets anno etatis 17 to mean 
“at the age of 17” on the strength of Elegies II and III and the 
poem on the death of the Bishop of Ely, all of which are so headed 
and must have been written after Milton’s seventeenth birthday. 
But there is really no sound reason for believing that he deliberately 
used this phrase to mean anything but “in the seventeenth year 
of his age,” a sense which is perfectly regular in Latin usage.! It 
is almost easier to suppose that he intended to mislead the reader 
in the interests of vanity, as we know Pope to have done regarding his 
own juvenalia, and the fact that he headed another lament, that on 
the Vice-Chancellor Gostlin, anno etatis 16, though it was written 
with the others in 1626, might seem to point in this direction.? 
More plausibly, he might, in dating these compositions of his 
college years for the 1645 Poems, have been more or less con- 
sistently at fault in his recollection. If he assigned one of the three 
elegies in question to the wrong academic year he might easily have 
so assigned them all, for the events which they celebrate occurred in 
close proximity to each other and must have been remembered by 
him as parts of a single episode in his university life.* 

Dismissing this indication, therefore, as at least uncertain, 
and returning to the problem of dating the English poem, let us 


? So far as I can learn, no vagary of Roman date-counting ever disturbed the 
usage in classic literature, and surely Milton would be the last man to impose an 
ry a age meaning on a Latin idiom, whatever he might have been willing 

lo in ; 

* If Elegy IV was written in 1627, as appears to be the case, it should be 
added to the list of antedated poems. See Times Literary Supplement, 1926, 


Ppp. a 99. 

* The opening lines of the lament for Ely clearly associate the poem with the 
one on Winchester: ‘‘ My cheeks were still wet . . . with tears shed while I 
was praying my sad tribute at the bier of our beloved Bishop of Winchester,” 
and the beginning of the elegy for Winchester perhaps recalls the death of Ridding 
= others: “‘I was sad . . . and many sorrows had found a home in my 
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consider the other evidence. The marriage between Edward 
Phillips and Anne Milton is proved by the marriage settlement, 
now preserved in the John Pierpont Morgan Library, to have taken 
place on November 27, 1623,! and not, as Masson, reasoning back- 
ward from his assumed date for the poem, conjectured, toward the 
close of the year 1624. The daughter might therefore have been 
born in the fall or winter of 1624-1625 and died before or during 
the succeeding spring. That this was actually the case is, I think, 
borne out by the reference to the plague in Stanza X. 

But, oh! why didst thou not stay here below 

To bless us with thy heaven-loved innocence, 

To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe, 

To turn swift-rushing black perdition hence, 

Or drive away the slaughtering pestilence, 


To stand ’twixt us and our deserved smart ? 
But thou canst best perform that office where thou art. 


The plague began in May 1625, and continued for over a year. It 
had already reached such alarming proportions in London by June 
that many students remained at the university well into the long 
vacation. Now Milton’s implication in the quoted lines is surely 
that the child had died before the appearance of the “ slaughtering 
pestilence ” or at least before it had become a public calamity, 
and the earlier line 
Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak Winter’s force 

suggests that summer had already come. We may conclude, then, 
that Milton wrote the poem “ in the seventeenth year of his age,” 
when, at the conclusion of his first academic year, he was either 
staying on in Cambridge, or, more probably, had returned to London 
and renewed contact with his own and his sister’s family in their 
recent sorrow. Personal grief would still be poignant enough to 
explain the accent of immediacy which characterises his expression, 
yet sufficient time might have elapsed to make it possible and 
appropriate for him to commemorate the event in verse. 

It is not surprising that this first experience of death, in its 
domestic and its public aspects, should have released new emotions 
and rendered him for the first time capable of writing an English 
lyric poem which he afterwards thought worth preserving. The 
theme continues, as we have already seen, to occupy his attention 


* See “ The Marriage of Edward Phillips and Anne Milton,” Review of English 
Studies, January 1933, ix, 33, p. 58. 
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in various forms. It constitutes, indeed, a principal motive of his 
early work. In the group of elegies on great personages written 
in the autumn of 1626, the lamentation is depersonalised and 
rhetorical, though by no means insincere. The death in childbed 
of the Countess of Winchester (1631) called forth again his tenderer 
emotions, and in it he achieved for the first time a simple and 
appropriate English style. In Lycidas and the Epitaphium Damonis 
he returns to the motive after an interval with a full maturity of 
power. These great expressions are far removed from the boyish 
elegy on his sister’s child, but they are nevertheless linked to it. 
An adolescent experience establishes the pattern for later ones of 
similar kind. ‘The more memorable events which followed—funerals 
of public personages, the successive losses of a college acquaintance 
of aspirations similar to his own, and, finally, of his dearest friend— 
deepened and enriched the first impression, making death and 
immortality an important motive of his early intellectual and 
artistic life. 
James H. HANFORD. 


2 HENRY VI. AND THE CONTENTION—A 
CORRECTION 


Sir EDMUND CHAMBERS has called my attention to an error in my 
note, in the April number, on Henry VI, Part II, and the Contention 
(R.E.S., ix, 161), which, though it does not affect my argument as 
a whole, should be corrected. Arguing that the Contention was 
based on the 1577 edition of Holinshed, rather than on that of 1587 
(though 2 Henry VI shows, in my view, evidence of revision from 
the later edition), I stated, following Boswell-Stone, that the name 
of Eleanor Cobham’s gaoler in the Isle of Man was given in 1587 
as Sir Thomas Stanley (whereas 1577 agrees with Halle in calling 
him Sir John Stanley). Boswell-Stone’s quotation of the passage 
from the 1587 edition is so exact in every other respect that one 
must, I think, suppose that the copy which he used actually had 
“Thomas,” but the fact is that the six copies of the 1587 edition 
at the British Museum, two at the Bodleian, and two in private 
hands, all agree in reading “ John,” and I have, so far, failed to 
discover a single copy with “ Thomas.” It is quite likely that 
Boswell-Stone’s copy had been corrected at the press, but even so 
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the name “ John ” in the play can of course no longer be cited as 
evidence of the use of the 1577 Holinshed rather than the 1587 one, 

On the other hand, the evidence from the name of Jack Cade’s 
slayer still holds good, for all copies of the 1587 Holinshed that 
I have examined have “a gentleman of Kent, named Alexander 
Eden,” whereas that of 1577, following Halle almost verbally, has 
“ one Alexander Iden, a valiant Esquier of Kente.” It is therefore 
evident that 2 Hen. VI. vi, x, 47, and the corresponding line of 
the Contention, if from Holinshed, must here be taken from the 
1577 edition and not that of 1587. 

It appears that the final paragraph of my note has been under- 
stood, by at least one reader, to imply that I regard the Contention 
as not being the work of Shakespeare. I do not think that this can 
fairly be inferred from it, but I take the opportunity of saying that 
I had no intention whatever of putting forward such a view. My 
own opinion, for what it is worth, is that there is no satisfactory 
evidence that the Contention was not written by Shakespeare, while 
there seems, on general grounds, to be a probability that it was. 
R. B. McK. 









CORRESPONDENCE 
THE COLUMBIA MILTON 


THE Epitor, Review of English Studies. 
Sir, 








I cannot but think that Miss Darbishire has been unduly 
censorious in her comments on the Columbia University edition of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Miss Darbishire has naturally read the 
work with her mind full of her own interesting research on the 
MS. of the first book and feels a little acutely the omission of 
some of the points she has raised. A reviewer can do nothing more 
helpful than to point out errors and omissions in a work (and if 
any editor who has to record variant readings thinks he can avoid 
some errors and omissions he greatly underrates the powers of evil 
that fight against all human efforts), but unless these are obviously 
due to carelessness or stupidity or dishonesty they should be recorded 
without unnecessary jibes, and the undertaking of Columbia 
University to give us a complete edition of Milton’s Works is a one 
that merits our gratitude, for it is a laborious and costly undertaking. 
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The particular jibe, moreover, “one expert scholar” being 
“better than a team,” is a little pointless in view of the statement 
in the Preface that “‘ Although each editor has been interested in the 
edition as a whole . . . he alone is responsible for the texts and 
notes intrusted to him.” 

The editors undertook to reproduce the text of the second edition 
without change “except in the case of obvious misprints.” I 
confess that I have come to agree with Cardinal Newman that there 
is much to be said for an editor who gives us his text as he finds it 
reserving even probable corrections for the notes. It is melancholy 
to discover (as one sometimes does) that what one took to be the 
authentic words of Shakespeare are an ingenious emendation of 
Theobald or some other, which has by long reprinting come to 
acquire such sanction that one who restores the original is regarded 
as an innovator. So many corrections were made in printing the 
second edition of Paradise Lost, and corrections of a kind that could 
only have come from Milton or his manuscript, which (except for 
the first book) is now lost that I for one have no hesitation in thinking 
that the editors made the right choice and were also right to be 
cautious in altering it. For what are “ obvious misprints ” is often 
a matter of opinion. Of those which Miss Darbishire records, the 
first and last “‘ Aroar ” for “ Aroer ” and “‘ fainting ” for “ fainted ” 
seem to me readings which an editor who has taken the second edition 
as his basis must retain though he should record the variant forms. 
It was no accident which changed “ fainted” to “ fainting.” I 
would agree with her that in the other two cases, IX, 1092-03, there 
has probably been a misplacing of “‘ from ” and “ for” of a readily 
explicable nature, but even this is a matter for discussion in a note. 

Of the MS. readings which Miss Darbishire thinks should have 
been recorded the only interesting one is “ Capitall.”” No one but 
a professedly eclectic editor would have altered the punctuation 
in the three instances she cites on the strength of the MS. The 
punctuation in these cases makes no difference in the sense. The 
three instances where the MS. reads “ these ” for “ those ” should 
have been recorded. They too make no essential difference of 
meaning. But that the MS. of the first book read originally, at 
. 756, “ Capitoll ” which a corrector altered to ‘“ Capitall,” is one 
of Miss Darbishire’s great points in her work on the MS. of Paradise 
Lost, Book I, Oxford, 1931. It is one of the four places in which 
she thinks that “the manuscript offers a reading which ought to 
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be incorporated in the text” (op. cit. xxiv). She does not deny 
that the word has been corrected, and that in a very definite way, 
but she dubs the corrector “ officious.” It is a little subjective, 
after coming to the conclusion that “‘ behind the greater number 
of the correctors there is a single mind at work, and that that mind 
is Milton’s” to single out this particular man and dub him 
“ officious.” It is not so that an objective editor must go to work. 
He is bound to preserve the “‘ Capitall ” of the texts though he may 
record and defend the other word. By the way, in working on the 
MS., the Columbia editors were confined to photostats, the MS, 
being reserved for the use of Miss Darbishire. They could not 
distinguish between the correctors as she has undertaken to do. 
Personally, I doubt the existence of any copyist with courage enough 
to be “ officious ” with Milton’s MS. while he was about, and | 
think Milton meant to write “‘ Capitall,” that that word best justifies 
the epithet “ high ” which does not refer to the physical height of 
the building but to the position of Pandemonium as the centre of 
Satan’s new kingdom, as in the “‘ High Court of Parliament.” He 
may have had the other word in his mind as well. But this is a 
personal opinion. My point is that the editors of such an edition as 
the Columbia Milton will best perform their work by being con- 
servative even to the extent of preserving some probable errors 
which the reader who is likely to use such an edition can correct 
for himself. I have expressed elsewhere the same high opinion of 
the late Aldis Wright’s edition of the Poetical Works as Miss 
Darbishire, yet it would be rash to say he escaped all errors and 
oversights. In the note to the sonnet On the Religious Memory 
of Mrs. Catharine Thomson, etc., he writes “in the Trinity MS. 
the title as given here is in Milton’s hand”; but Milton wrote 
“Thomason,” which makes all the difference in identifying the 
person addressed. No editor is infallible. One wise thing he 
said “ in most cases ignorance and conceit are the parents of con- 
jectural emendation.” It is better to err in the opposite direction 
and if the Columbia editors have not recorded such prima facie 
probable corrections as those by Bentley which Miss Darbishire 
calls attention to, it was on principle, and such corrections can as 
a rule be made for himself by an intelligent reader. The trying 
errors are those which look as though they were right. 
Yours, etc., 
H. J. C. GRIERSON. 
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[The foregoing letter has been shown in proof to Miss Helen 
Darbishire, who writes as follows :] 


Tue Epiror, Review of English Studies. 

Dear SIR, 

I am glad of the opportunity to reply to Professor Grierson’s 
letter, since I should like to clear myself from the imputation of record- 
ing with “unnecessary jibes” omissions in the important work under 
review. A more careful reading of my statement would have left 
Professor Grierson in no doubt that the “ particular jibe” which he 
censures was in reality a sober reflection containing no element of jest. 
“Perhaps,” I wrote, “the truth is that for textual work one expert 
scholar is better than a team.” The incomplete and uneven character 
of the textual apparatus in the Columbia Milton disturbed me. Some- 
times too much is given, sometimes too little; selection has not always 
been equally discriminating ; and I conjectured that team-work among 
the editors might be the explanation. 

To the best of my belief my points, as I stated them, hold good. 
Professor Grierson has met points which were not quite my points with 
arguments which I have no wish to dispute—with whose general drift 
and purport, indeed, all sensible critics wili concur. I cordially agree 
with him that we owe our gratitude to Columbia University for under- 
= the laborious and costly task of a complete edition of Milton’s 
works, 

Yours truly, 
HELEN DARBISHIRE. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF A SESSION OF THE POETS 
(1677) 


Tue Eprror, Review of English Studies. 


Dear Sir, 

A recent review in these pages of my book, Otway and Lee, 
has raised a number of questions which seem to call for an answer. 
Of these the most important was that concerning the authorship of 
A Session of the Poets (1677), generally attributed to the Earl of 
Rochester. Inasmuch as my critic, Mr. D. M. Walmsley,! in 
agreement with several other scholars who seem not to be aware 
of my full argument,? has taken me to task for attributing the satire 
to Elkanah Settle, I may perhaps be allowed to summarise my case 
briefly, before proceeding to one other new and important bit of 


: R.E.S. viii. 484-487. 
Cf. my article “‘ Dryden versus Settle,”” Modern Philology, xxv. 409-416. 
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corroborative evidence. First of all, the satire seems specifically 
to have been disowned by Rochester in a letter of November 1677; 
“ For the Libell you speak of, upon the most unworthy Generation 
the present Poets, I rejoice in it with all my Heart, and shall take it 
for a Favour, if you will send me a Copy. He cannot want Wit 
utterly, that has a Spleen to those Rogues, though never so dully 
express’d.” The date of this remark appears correct for the 
circulation of the Session, though there is the bare possibility that 
the reference may have been to Rochester’s own Allusion to Horace. 
If the latter supposition be true, it is difficult to understand why the 
poet should have feigned ignorance of it when writing to one so 
close to him as Henry Savile. That A Session of the Poets is not 
Rochester’s would seem to be indicated by the absence of his wit, 
and by the fact that it deals entirely with the professional element 
of the poetical world, and not, as in the case of the Allusion and all 
the other readily identified satires of Rochester, with at least a fair 
proportion of the noble pretenders to wit. On the contrary, it 
traces accurately the complete orbit of the rivalries and infrequent 
friendships of Elkanah Settle. True, the satire “ attacks ” Settle 
himself, but with a degree of restraint, in contrast to its abuse of the 
other small fry, that argues that the ‘‘ attack ’’ was used as a cover. 
Settle’s subsequent disclaimer of the poem and his attribution of 
it to Rochester, in the year 1683, would seem to prove little. His 
argument was built upon nothing better than the poem’s appearance 
in the surreptitious Rochester of 1680. Doubtless it was as well 
known to Settle’s contemporaries as to us that the publisher of such 
a work would have felt few scruples in making up the contents of 
a posthumous edition, and that Rochester had been especially 
subject to false attributions. On the positive side, Otway ascribed 
the satire to Settle in his Poet’s Complaint (1680) ; it was assigned 
to Settle by the anonymous author of A Character of the True Blue 
Protestant Poet (1682) ; and it appears to have given rise to a duel 
with Otway, who was willing to fight upon the assumption that 
Settle was its author. 

It will be noticed in all this that the documentary evidence is 
dated respectively three and five years after the event. I am now 
in a position to add a newly discovered bit, from a contemporary 
source, that tends to strengthen the case for Settle’s authorship, 
and perhaps sketches in some few details of his quarrel with Otway. 
In August 1677, was licensed an anonymous adaptation of 
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Dr. William Chamberlayne’s romantic play, Love’s Victory, now 
renamed, after the addition of a comic underplot, Wits Led by the 
Nose: or, A Poet’s Revenge. It was acted at the Theatre Royal, 
significantly the rival playhouse to that of the two poets. The play 
is interesting in its revived form as containing a slightly disguised 
story of Settle’s misadventures on account of the Session. The 
connection is made very early. We find Sir Symon Credulous and 
Sir Jasper Sympleton, two would-be poets, quarrelling over their 
verses ; and Sir Jasper makes the following significant threat : 


Villain you have abus’d Poetry it self, and I will be reveng’d, I will 
have a Session of Poets shall damm thee Ibraimattically, lead thee to 
School by the Nose and Chastise thy Innocence.! 


Here the allusion connects A Session of the Poets to the author of 
Ibrahim The Illustrious Bassa. Elkanah Settle had produced the 
play at Dorset Garden during 1676, and published it shortly after- 
ward, with a Preface, now extraordinarily rare, filled with abuse of 
his rivals in poetry. ‘The Session was recognised as being of a piece 
with this earlier attack. But that the allusion might not misfire, 
the scene continued with a burlesque of the challenge to a duel, 
from which Settle is alleged to have begged off. As Sir Jasper 
remarked: “ We Poets dare not fight.” ‘This near duel was the 
event of only a few months past, and doubtless the audience was 
fully cognisant of the topical hits. They are sufficiently frequent. 
Thus, in a later scene there is perhaps some reference to Settle’s 
elaborate printing of his Empress of Morocco: “‘ And what makes 
your name Sir, crowded on the Title Page of several Plays in splendid 
Characters ?”’2 Elsewhere there may be an allusion to his recrimi- 
nations in the Preface to Ibrahim: “‘ Those Dedications writ by 
us .. . tending to down right rayling at the Age, or finding fault 
perhaps with the best Poets.” 3 But the continued misfortunes of 
Settle seem to have been enacted in the play by both the pretenders 
to poetry, because at the dénouement they sign together an acknow- 
ledgment of the lampoon with words and actions almost exactly 
paralleling those attributed to Settle by the composer of A Character 
of the True Blue Protestant Poet. ‘There it was written that Settle 
s:gned under compulsion the following words: “I confess I Writ 
the Sessions of the Poets, and am very sorry for’t, and am the Son of a 
Whore for doing it; Witness my hand E.S.” In the play, after 


P. at. 2 Pp. 48. 3 Pp, 48. 
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writing down that each was a coward, the two pretenders signed 
their names to the addition: “ And a damm’d Son of a Whore, if 
ever I writ these Verses.” !_ There is much more to the same point, 
which we may omit. In general the whole weight seems to swing 
in one direction, away from Rochester and towards Settle; and 
therefore, until some critic systematically demolishes my case, | 
shall remain fixed in the opinion that Settle was the author of 4 
Session of the Poets. 

Several other questions that arise in the course of Mr. Walmsley’s 
review may be more briefly answered. Thus he would know whether 
I may not have had access to an unnoticed variant of Otway’s Poet’s 
Complaint for the quotation at the bottom of p. 126 of my work. 
There is here involved a curious error. While it is true that the 
questioned line has a vague Restoration accent, it was not a part 
of the poem quoted, but rather an interjected remark of my own, 
and so indicated by not being inset, as in the case elsewhere of all 
my quotations of verse. The fact that it fell, in the printing, at 
the bottom of a page, together with the proof oversight of a space 
dropped from between the last two lines may account for this 
confusion. 

Certain other assumed errors may be as easily disposed of, while 
a few were the mistakes that tend to creep into any fairly extensive 
work. For example, the misspelling of Burnet’s name demonstrated 
fallibility upon my part ; it was, however, caught and corrected in 
several instances, including the index. “ Packs and sets of great 
ones ” instead of “ packs and sects,” as in the folio and quartos of 
King Lear, I might note has the authority of the Oxford Shakespeare 
edited by Craig. Sets is an emendation suggested by Dr. Johnson, 
who remarked with good ear that sects might be more “ com- 
modiously ” read sets. ‘These, however, and various other corrections 
involving differences of opinion may well be passed over. In the 
main Mr. Walmsley’s few exceptions are well taken and very fair. 

Yours sincerely, 


Roswe.t G. HAM. 
Yale University. 
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REVIEWS 


The English Muse: A Sketch. By Oviver ELton. London: 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 1933. Pp. xiv-+465. 16s. net. 


In this, his latest survey of English literature, Dr. Elton tells us that 
“the emphasis is . . . on poetry for its own sake ; and the historical 
setting has been kept as light as possible. ‘The book is meant . . . as 
a companion to an imaginary ... anthology.” As such it is 
completely satisfying, for despite the author’s disclaimer, he is an 
expert extractor of quintessences, and proves, throughout, his 
competence to appraise poetry and help others to enjoy that which 
is to him “a material part of [his] life and [his] religion.” ‘Thus, 
though he avows himself “ no specialist in Old and Middle English 
literature,” he writes of it with a gusto and an understanding 
appreciation that are frequently to seek in the work of the 
medievalists. One could wish for no better introduction to the 
early poets for whom he feels “a Chinese piety” as the direct 
ancestors of the long line of English writers. Indeed, many 
specialists will be grateful to Dr. Elton for the emphatic claim made 
by him for our early poetry as a mirror of the English genius. It 
is well to have it clearly stated in his first paragraph, by a man whose 
principal work has lain elsewhere, that “‘ there is a true continuity of 
spirit, as well as of expression, in our poetry.” From one point of 
view, and that not the least important, this is the main thesis of the 
book. From another, it provides a concise summary of the achieve- 
ment of individual poems and their writers. It is amazing that in 
avolume of fewer than 500 pages, Dr. Elton has contrived to name 
almost every poet, great and small, who has contributed anything 
memorable to the corpus of English literature, and that he has 
done so without compiling a mere catalogue and without any 
loss of proportion. ‘This is due to certain well-defined causes, 
chief of which are perhaps the excellence of his style, the catholicity 
of his taste and the certainty of judgment which derives from long 
familiarity, and training in comparative criticism. Again and again, 
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apparently without effort or seeking, Professor Elton shows his 
independence ; there is no striving after “ newness,” but equally 
there is a complete absence of commonplace or stereotyped opinions, 
Thus he lays stress on the “strength and economy of design” 
which form the “ master quality” of Donne’s lyrics and sonnets; 
he points out the naturalness of Marlowe’s mighty line, the way 
in which Vaughan “ reasons out his dreams,” tells us that “no 
word is oftener on [Pope’s] lips than fire,”* or that “ the great 
body of [Cowper’s] verse and prose is sane, cheerful, and com- 
panionable.” ‘‘ The songs in [Scott’s] lays and novels, like those 
in Shakespeare’s plays, are always part of the story or in tune with 
it.” He says of the poetry of Keats that it derives from “an 
extraordinary alertness of the poetic senses.” But “ there is nothing 
wrong with the poetry of the senses . . . if the poet loses himself 
in the object, and finds words for its beauty, instead of merely 
dwelling on his sensations and rolling them over his ‘ palate fine.’ ” 
Again, it is unusual to be reminded that “ Tennyson now and then 
has Shelley’s gift of conveying a pure emotion that is but half- 
defined ” or that “‘ Tintern Abbey . . . from one point of view is 
the fine flower of eighteenth-century meditative poetry,” but both 
statements compel our acquiescence. Nor is any one nowadays 
likely to cavil at the opinion that “‘ Browning’s greatness in his craft 
is in no way staked on the value of his philosophy.”’ ‘The appraise- 
ment of writers who have only recently passed away is necessarily 
more open to dispute, but Dr. Elton discusses the work of Mrs. 
Meynell, or Wilfred Owen (“‘ a poet of no less gift though of another 
temper ” than Rupert Brooke), or Flecker or D. H. Lawrence or 
Harold Monro with a confident suggestiveness that stimulates 
thought as well as enjoyment. In the opinion of the present 
writer, he is less happy in his criticism of Gerard Hopkins. 

Dr. Elton has no axe to grind, no desire to exalt any period or 
any one writer at the expense of another. His sole aim is to reveal 
the wealth of delight to be found in English poetry, to point out its 
characteristics and to examine some of its implications. “ The 
word influence is ever a snare . . . the legacy of a master is soon 
transformed out of all knowledge ” : yet somehow the type persists 

1 By a curious perversion of the truth—due surely to a slip of the pen— 
Dr. Elton writes that in The Rape of the Lock, the sylphs ‘“‘ were introduced in the 
revision at the instance of Addison.” 


It is a matter of opinion, not of fact, that he also errs in describing “ the 
superlative, mock-majestical finale” of The Dunciad as “‘ really al] about nothing. 
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and there is unity in rich variety. One man or one age leads on to 
another and there are interrelations and connections between them 
all. The old order changes, yielding place to new, but still “ the 
living voice of poetry is loud to-day, with a youth that is ever 
renewing.” Thus Dr. Elton’s last sentence concludes by empha- 
sising once again the continuity of the English Muse and his faith 
in its survival. It is given to few men to traverse the whole field 
of our poetry with the authority born of experience and at the same 
time to retain a youthful responsiveness to the voice of contemporary 
writers. Yet this openness to new impressions is the counterpart 
and corollary of Dr. Elton’s enjoyment of every variety of good 
writing : it is also the measure of his success. 
Epitu J. Mortey. 


The English Poetic Mind. By Cuartes Witxiams. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1932. Pp. viii+214. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this small book, Mr. Williams attempts the difficult task of tracing 
“the growth of a poet’s mind.” Beginning with Wordsworth’s 
account of the process in himself, Mr. Williams endeavours to show 
that all poets start their careers with “a dim and undetermined 
sense Of unknown modes of being.” Each in his own degree and 
by his individual experience proceeds from this position towards 
the discovery and expression of these early intuitions. The greater 
the poet, the more complete his revelation of the 


Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, makes them cling together 
In one society. 


The finest poetry “sets out greatly to discover, by greatly 
expressing ‘the wondrous architecture of the world.’” When it 
succeeds, “ there are no more unknown modes of being ; all things 
are subject to poetic power.” 

_ Mr. Williams traces the process first in the work of Shakespeare, 
in whom it is most fully consummated. Then in Milton, in 
Wordsworth, and in various lesser writers he shows us how poetry 
“looks at the depths and is not alarmed.” In the working out of 
his thesis, he says much that is suggestive and provocative ; and 
always he conveys the impression of an intense desire to fathom 
what must remain the inexplicable value of great poetry, 


What will be for ever ; 
What was from of old. 
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As he himself tells us in his preface, in the last resort, it can explain 
itself only “ by existing,” so that in one sense every attempt at 
explanation, however worth while, is doomed in advance to failure 
or, at best, to only partial success. 

EpiTH J. Morey, 


Spenser and the Table Round. By Cuarves Bowie Muitticay, 
Cambridge : Harvard University Press ; London : Humphrey 
Milford, 1932. Pp. xvit+237. $2.50; 13s. net. 


By “a study in the contemporaneous background’ Professor 
Millican shows that Spenser’s use of the Arthurian legend in his 
Faerie Queene was a natural outcome of the antiquarian movement 
of his day. This owed much of its success to the support of the 
Tudor sovereigns, for whom the past had great significance : their 
descent from Arthur implied a right to rule England, Scotland 
and Wales, besides other kingdoms, and led the Welsh to sink their 
hostility to the English, for in Henry Tudor, who was of the “ Blood 
of Arthur,” they saw fulfilled Merlin’s prophecy foretelling the 
restoration of the rule of the British over the Saxon. In Wales 
Henry was greeted as the “‘ Bull of Mona,” Saint David was invoked 
to assist his cause, and his banners included the Red Dragon of 
Cadwallader, identified by the Welsh “ as the cognizance of Uther 
Pendragon and Arthur.” So important did Henry regard his 
British ties that after his accession he had his descent from Brute 
established by a commission. In addition to its political importance, 
the Arthurian lineage had ecclesiastical significance, and Elizabeth 
made use of the fact to maintain her right to be Head of the Church 
of England, as had been done by Henry VIII, who “ cited the fact 
that Britain had once been independent of Rome as a ground for 
separation.”” At Elizabeth’s accession Arthur was no mere legendary 
figure ; he had a definite place among the British predecessors of 
the queen, whose attitude towards her Welsh ancestry is well 
attested by her conversations on the subject with Doctor John Dee 
and her satisfaction at the results of his enquiries (pp. 41f.). In 
Spenser’s day the Arthurian right of his sovereign was firmly 
established ; and, indeed, before he penned his Faerie Queene, the 
tradition had found its way into the Welsh, Latin and English verses 
of many a poet. 
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The interest in the past displayed by Henry VIII in his appoint- 
ment of Leland to be King’s Antiquary found full vent under 
Elizabeth. It bore fruit in the foundation of the Elizabethan Society 
of Antiquaries in 1572, and in the publication of works like Camden’s 
Britannia. Evidence of the grip that the Arthurian story had on 
the popular imagination at the time is to be seen in the many 
pageants in which Arthur and his knights figured and in the existence 
of such a body as “‘ The Worshipfull Societie of Archers, in London 
yearely celebrating the renoumed memorie of the Magnificent 
Prince Arthure and his Knightly Order of the Round Table,” 
which appears to have numbered among its members Richard 
Mulcaster, headmaster of the Merchant Taylors School to which 
Spenser probably went in 1569 (pp. 54-64). 

Spenser and the Table Round treats not only of these themes 
but also of others, including the “ battle of books” that centred 
round the veracity of Geoffrey of Monmouth—the attacks of 
Polydore Vergil and his followers and the ardent defence of Geoffrey 
put up by Leland and his adherents (pp. 25 f.), and the discussions 
on the Arthurian matter at Cambridge, in which Spenser himself 
must almost inevitably have participated. As Professor Millican 
declares : 


From 1544 to 1615, from Leland to Howes, through Spenser’s school 
days, through the composition and publication of The Faerie Queene, to 
the time of Spenser’s death, Geoffrey of Monmouth was considered by 
Welshmen and by most Englishmen as the champion of the growing 
empire of Great Britain, and the controversy that accordingly raged over 
the historicity of Brutus and Arthur could not have been disregarded by 
a poet of Spenser’s antiquarian predilections. 


Throughout his work Professor Millican shows in carefully 
documented fashion the rich historical and legendary matter that 
permeated the thought of Elizabethan England when Spenser set out 
to glorify his queen in his great poem. For those interested in the 
literature or the history of the Tudor period here is a fund of informa- 
tion—be it in the text or in the notes—based largely upon original 
documents, some extremely rare, that will further the acquisition 
of a more accurate grasp of the subject. 

I. GOURVITCH. 
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The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe. General 
Editor, R. H. Case. Vol. III, The Few of Malta and The 
Massacre at Paris. Edited by H.S. BENNETT. 1931. London: 
Methuen. Pp. x+267. 10s. 6d. 


THE most “ unruly jades ” of the Marlovian team, the Machiavellian 
pair, have fallen to the share of Mr. Bennett, but he has resisted the 
temptation that would have been irresistible to some of driving and 
handling them as a pair of the same breed ; he drives them tandem, 
and that expertly. It was ill-luck that Mr. Clark’s study of Heywood 
was not out before Mr. Bennett was obliged to formulate his views 
on the authorship of the whole of The Few of Malta ; Mr. Clark's 
important findings have to be relegated to a stop-press footnote, 
It seems now probable that if a manuscript, or a copy of the hypothe- 
tical edition of 1594, were to turn up, Marlowe’s version might 
prove to be as different in spirit and execution from the existing 
form of the play as, say, Shakespeare’s Cymbeline is from Durfey’s 
The Fatal Wager ; the existence of the “ Collier-leaf’’ with an 
additional speech by Guise in The Massacre is another proof (its 
genuineness being assumed) of how sadly lopped the poetic shoots 
of a play might be. Sources for the underplot of The Jew have 
been traced, and reinforce the idea of Heywood’s interpolation. 
The extent and the period of Heywood’s additions are still doubtful. 
The alteration in the general conception, the original avarice-motive 
becoming a revenge-motive, might be considered in this connection ; 
also such details as the discrepancy between the “ deep pit” of 
Barabas’ avowed plot and the boiling cauldron of the event and the 
actual representation. This ignorance on the delimitations of the 
additions seems to render dangerous such a footnote as that on p. 63 
on the friars. 

The source for the main plot still remains unfound. Since 
Mr. Bennett has done me the honour to quote my reference to Jean 
Miques, I could wish that he had also quoted my doubt of “ any 
one man as prototype for the Jew.” Mr. Bennett well indicates 
(p. 4) the connecting links from play to play ; there is an obvious 
persistence of theme in Marlowe’s mind. The Tamburlaine plays 
show the Scythian against the Turk; The Jew of Malta displays 
the Turk and the Jew in an unholy alliance against the Christian. 
The common factor is the Turk, the most sinister menace of the 
century, even for western Europe and even after the battle of 
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Lepanto. One wishes that Mr. Bennett had elaborated the last 
sentence of his section on Sources : ‘‘ Marlowe’s reading and general 
knowledge of recent and current history gave him the rest,” that 
is, the background for his hero. Miss Ellis-Fermor, in her edition 
of Tamburlaine, has shown the interest of this background reading. 
Here again we find Marlowe drawing on those chronicles of Mediter- 
ranean history that Mr. Bennett cites in the bibliography ; but these 
indications are incomplete if we do not realise that Marlowe fused 
the history of Malta’s resistance to the Turk with that of Rhodes’s 
more famous siege. If one turns to Fontanus, De Bello Rhodio, 
or to the more convenient French redaction of this and other accounts 
by Belleforest in his Cosmographie Universelle, one can see that 
Marlowe is at his favourite stratagem of avoiding the necessity for 
strict historical accuracy. Malta, occupied by the Knights after the 
capture of Rhodes in 1522, was besieged in 1565, but was so well 
defended by De La Valette that the Turks were compelled to retire 
without getting into the city, although they had succeeded in battering 
down the citadel and the castle of Saint Angelo, and although the 
help from Spain and Sicily came too late (cf. “‘ Now where’s the hope 
you had of haughty Spain?’’). This meagre statement of some 
twenty lines in Belleforest’s account of the Knights (Tome II, 1124) 
could give little help to a dramatist, and the brief description of 
Malta, treated as an African island (Tome II, 1877-80), would yield 
material only for “‘ the temples ” of 111, v, 14, and for Calymath’s 
lines on its situation (V, iii, 5-12). ‘There is no need to dismiss 
these last as “‘a geographical perversion,” though the syntax is 
certainly too closely condensed for clarity ; the ‘“‘ two lofty turrets 
that command the town ” are on the island itself, the famous forts 
of Saint Elmo and Saint Angelo. That Malta’s fate was still in 
Marlowe’s time a matter of general concern we can see from a letter 
of Sir Henry Unton to Burghley, dated February 28, 159}: ‘‘ The 
greate Turke maketh very great preparation for warr this next yeare. 
They of Malta have required earnestly all Knights of that order heere 
in France or elcewher to retourne to the defence therof, accordinge 
to ther oath ” (Corr. of Sir H. Unton, ed. Roxburghe Club, p. 357). 
But for detail on the siege of an island, and for Mediterranean colour, 
Marlowe must have turned again, as he had already done for the 
second part of Tamburlaine, to the vivid description of the much 
more famous because more disastrous siege of Rhodes (Tome II, 
731-59). Here, in the accounts of the unsuccessful sieges of 1456 
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and 1480, and of the final downfall of 1522, Marlowe could find 
generally useful and suggestive details, such as the Turks’ attempt 
to levy tribute, the breach in the wall made near the “ rue des 
luifs,” the frequent treachery, the threat of arson. Above all, he 
could have examples of indomitable courage expressed in that 
“bravura style” which Mr. Bennett well discerns as the keynote 
of Marlowe’s conception of the Jew. 

Turning to The Massacre at Paris, Mr. Bennett puts it into what 
is probably its right relation to Marlowe’s true version by calling 
it a “‘ Bad Octavo,” although two of his arguments, lack of entry at 
Stationers’ Hall and the nature of the stage-directions, have less 
cogency than they formerly had. Henry of Navarre’s acceptance 
of the Roman Catholic faith in July 1593 occurred within only two 
months after Marlowe’s death ; the last speeches of the play with 
Henry as the Protestant hero are therefore an argument for its 
having been completed before Marlowe’s death, even for Marlowe’s 
possibly completing it himself. Mr. Bennett might perhaps have 
made more use of the fact of Marlowe having been in France, and 
also of the parallel interest in the French court shown by one of his 
associates ; for example, Chapman’s presentation of the Guise’s 
character, and his description of the Duke’s murder, are worth com- 
paring with Marlowe’s study. In the text of Zhe Massacre, 
Mr. Bennett clears up most usefully some confusions, such as that 
between Cossin and Cousin (p. 196) ; is there not a similar printer's 
confusion (p. 201) between the stage-direction, ‘‘ Enter Loreine 
running ” (i.e. Leranne, one of the victims, as the source indicates), 
and the line following, “ Loreine, Loreine, follow Loreine”? 
This surely is the war-cry of the Guise, “‘ the brood of false Lorraine,” 
and not, as it is generally understood to be, an exhortation to kill 
Leranne. 

Mr. Bennett’s editorial aims show first a proper conservatism, 
as in his reluctance to disturb unnecessarily even an unsatisfactory 
text, and secondly courage in attacking the difficult question of 
scene-division. His method of italicising the asides is an ingenious 
help to quick comprehension of the dialogue, since in these plays 
especially Marlowe’s irony has to resort constantly to this primitive 
technique. One point needs a more definite editorial ruling, the 
retention of the plural verb in s, which is unusually frequent in 
The Massacre. A note is given on it on p. 188, but one is needed 
already on p. 187, together with a comment on the rather different 
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form, “ I wait, that scorns ” (1. 49), and an explanation of the curious 
opening of the speech at 1. 34; as Mr. Bennett punctuates this, 
Guise is the subject of the verb begins, but then both syntax and sense 
are odd ; more probably, Guise is in the vocative, and the subject 
of begins is thoughts. It is good to have the “‘ Collier leaf” reprinted, 
and the bibliographical matter on pp. 256-57 is set out with admirable 
clarity. But I cannot understand Mr. Bennett’s statement on the 
number of the extant copies of the 1633 Quarto of The Few: “ nine 
copies ” of which there are “ five copies in England ” can be arrived 
at only by assuming no more than one copy in the Bodleian Library 
(cf. also p. 23) ; but the Bodleian contains three copies, Malone 915 
(which Mr. Bennett cites), Malone 172, and Malone 133 now 
Arch. G. d. 48. I have not collated these three copies, but wherever 
I have consulted all three to check some isolated point, I have found 
them to be in agreement. 

Since so many of Mr. Bennett’s comments and elucidations are 
extremely helpful, may we ask for some additional explanatory notes 
in the second edition: on action in the sense of acting (p. 26) ; 
on the technical nautical meanings of wafted and hovered (pp. 42, 
147); on the philosophical background of the term Primus Motor ; 
on Asop’s ass (p. 153), who does not appear in Caxton’s /Esop, 
except possibly in a reference in Book V, No. 5 ; on partridges and 
their eggs (p. 133; should they be estridges, cf. fob, xxxix, 14?) ; 
and on the phrase have the stab (p. 203). The note on a parallel 
with 3 Henry VI (p. 102) will need amplification, now that the True 
Tragedy is accepted as a Shakespearean Bad Quarto. Is there any 
point in implying (p. 76) that Del Bosco’s ship luff’d and tacked 
“in order to make off,” since she seems to have stayed to fight ? 
And I must confess to preferring Bullen’s emendation to musty 
to Mr. Bennett’s explanation of masty (p. 145. For “ musty” in 
the sense of “‘ morose, moody,” cf. Shirley’s The Witty Fair One, 
1, i, “ Why . . . grown musty on the sudden? Head hung! ”) ; 
also Steeven’s emendation of the phrase “snicle hand too fast” 
(snicle meaning a noose) to “ snicle hand to fist ” (p. 142), because 
“hand to fist” exactly describes the relative position of hands 
pulling on any slip-knot. 

The book has been well proof-read, and there are few errors ; 
for “ Scaenites” read “‘ Scenites” (p. 35, last line) ; for ‘‘ brought ” 
read “ bought ” (p. 36, 1. 1); and corrections are wanted of slight 
mistakes in footnotes on pp. 39, 65, 137, 222 (and Index), and 236. 
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On p. 126, footnote 12 might give the expanded reference, ‘‘ Adriano 
Banchieri’s Noblenesse of the Asse”; and on p. 257 ‘“‘ Wight” 
should be “ White,”’ as elsewhere on the page. 

ETHEL SEATON, 


Hamlet: A Study in Critical Method. By A. J. A. 
Watpockx. Cambridge University Press. 1931. Pp. vii+-ror. 
5s. net. 


It is no disparagement of Mr. Waldock’s book to say that it reaches 
no positive conclusion, for the approach to Hamlet is littered with 
such vast accumulations of worthless theories that merely destruc- 
tive criticism may perform a useful service. The problem has 
attracted little minds as well as great ones. It has inspired men of 
genius, but they seem to have been inspired to very little purpose, 
for it is difficult to think of any contribution to the study of Hamlet 
which will bear comparison with De Quincey’s essay “‘ On the 
Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth,” or even with Morgann’s inter- 
pretation of the character of Falstaff. Pedantry has found here an 
infinite domain and perverse ingenuity a happy hunting-ground, 
and, at the last extreme, most of us can think of researches which 
hardly disguise the motive of a vulgar craving for distinction. One 
is tempted to wish that the primrose path of commentary had 
led to the everlasting bonfire. It is by no means certain that, if 
all the books on Hamlet were to suffer the fate of the library of 
Alexandria, the loss of a little enlightenment would not be suff- 
ciently compensated by the removal of mists of obscurity and 
mountains of obstruction. 

In his opening chapters Mr. Waldock sets himself the task of 
reviewing and comparing the more celebrated of the older theories. 
His selection of names is conventional, and there is nothing revolu- 
tionary in his judgments. His perspective, however, is his own. 
He contends that most of the suggestions which we now associate 
with greater names had been anticipated by the wisdom, taken 
collectively, of Hanmer, Henry Mackenzie, and Richardson. For 
Richardson, in particular, to whom he assigns much greater 
prominence than is usually conceded, he constantly claims credit 
for this kind of prophetic inspiration. ‘‘ He anticipates,’ we are 
told, “‘ all the critics down to Bradley, in his view of the feigned 
madness and its motive.” He is “the discoverer of excessive 
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sensibility as the cause of Hamlet’s indecision.” Goethe’s inter- 
pretation “‘ was in essentials not a marked advance on what had 
already been said by Mackenzie and Richardson.” Whatever truth 
there may be in this view, it is not the whole truth. The fact is 
that Richardson’s native cleverness is vitiated by a false philosophy. 
His mind is dominated by the conviction, still fashionable in his 
age, that all human conduct may be explained by reference to a 
“ruling passion,” or “ master passion,” or “ ruling principle,” 
supposed to govern the conduct of every individual. Macaulay, 
sixty years later, believed that he had reduced this doctrine to 
absurdity by asking the rhetorical question, among others, “‘ What 
is Hamlet’s ruling passion?” Richardson is prepared with an 
answer. Hamlet’s “ruling principle” is ‘“‘a sense of virtue,” as 
Macbeth’s is ‘‘ ambition,” Lear’s is “ sensibility,” Timon’s is “ the 
love of distinction,” and Falstaff’s is ‘“‘ the desire of gratifying the 
grosser and lower appetites.” In quoting the following passage 
with high approval, Mr. Waldock does not explain that the expres- 
sion, “an exquisite sense of virtue,” has more than its ordinary 
significance : 

He is moved by finer principles, by an exquisite sense of virtue, of 
moral beauty and turpitude. The impropriety of Gertrude’s behaviour, 
her ingratitude to the memory of her former husband, and the depravity 
she discovers in the choice of a successor, afflict his soul, and cast him 
into utter agony. Here then is the principle and spring of all his actions. 
The reader will be less inclined to share Mr. Waldock’s delight in 
these observations when he realises the nature of the conclusion to 
which the argument is tending. It is explained in the final 
paragraph of the essay : 

On reviewing the analysis now given, a sense of virtue, if I may use 
the language of an eminent philosopher, without professing myself of 
his sect, seems to be the ruling principle in the character of Hamlet. In 
other men, it may appear with the ensigns of high authority : in Hamlet, 
it possesses absolute power. 

It would need more than Richardson’s ingenuity to fit the case of 
Hamlet into the theory of the ruling passion, or, as he terms it, 
“ruling principle.” On other grounds Richardson may be worthy 
of more attention than he commonly receives,! but when Mr. 
we ght ag ag in this connection to draw attention to an article by 
7K. WW, in Modern —- Notes for June, 1930 (vol. 45, p- 377), 


discussing the question whether Coleridge was familiar with Richardson’s ideas. 
tis not claimed that the evidence is conclusive. 
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Waldock tells us that he “ could have given a lesson to many a later 
critic in judicious emphasis ” he praises him for the very quality in 
which he is most conspicuously lacking. ‘There is excellent crafts- 
manship in the details of his work, but the architecture is faulty. 

The interval between the period of Coleridge and the present 
generation is bridged by a single short paragraph. ‘“‘ Not much of 
note,” says Mr. Waldock, “‘ was added to what Goethe and Coleridge 
had already hinted. . . . Bradley is the next really attractive land- 
mark.” One reader at least is inclined to agree, and already has 
lively visions of the bonfire; though, on grounds of historical 
association, he would wish to rescue Gervinus and Moulton from 
the flames. Professor Bradley’s theory is then introduced with 
much verbal ceremony, to be politely weighed and reverently found 
wanting. ‘The weakness discovered by Mr. Waldock is Professor 
Bradley’s tendency “ to treat the Hamlet story as if it had actually 
occurred in real life, as if it were, authentically, Je cas Hamlet.” If, 
it is argued, in effect, we were reading a biography or a chapter of 
history, it would be natural to reconstruct events, to interpret actions, 
to search out motives, causes, and abiding laws ; but the dramatist 
gives us the whole character, and an action complete in itself, and 
to treat the scene before us as a series of fragmentary revelations 
which need to be harmonised is to overlook the whole difference 
between art and actuality. Professor Bradley’s Hamlet is a 
fascinating conception, but it has “ suffered a slight alteration from 
the Shakespearean design.” ‘The details of the original ‘‘ have, in 
a sense, actually been improved upon.” 

The temptation to discuss this opinion at length must be 
resisted, but a slight comment may be permissible. It is generally 
agreed that Shakespeare’s characters are, in a peculiar sense, true 
to life ; that, within the vast realm of the poet’s imagination, they 
seem to act and move by their own volition ; that they are, as Pope 
expresses it, “ nature itself.” This is true, in some degree, of the 
lesser creations as well as of the more majestic figures. In his 
recent Prefaces to Shakespeare Mr. Granville-Barker notices an early 
instance in Love’s Labour’s Lost. When Costard recites the line 
intended to read, “ I Pompey am, Pompey surnam’d the great,” 
he makes the exquisitely clownish error of using the word “ big” 
instead of “‘ great,” and is immediately corrected by Dumain. 
At the end of his performance he receives thanks and returns his 
acknowledgments : 
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Princess. Great thanks, great Pompey. 
Costard. "Tis not so much worth; but I hope I was perfect: I 


made a little fault with “ great.” 


“And,” as Mr. Granville-Barker says, “ these two last lines have, 
mysteriously and unexpectedly, given us the man beneath the 
jester.” That is the whole essence of the matter. The Clown has 
come to life, and we can hardly suppose that the effect was carefully 
premeditated. Now the question arises, if these things can be done 
in the green leaf, what shall be done in the dry? It is conceivable 
that the greater creations of Shakespeare’s maturity will come to 
life with overwhelming power, and even dominate their maker. It 
is, indeed, a commonplace of criticism that that possibility has been 
actually realised by Hamlet. 

If this view is defensible it follows that Professor Bradley is 
justified in treating the play in the manner which Mr. Waldock 
condemns, as if it were “a literal transcript from reality.” It has 
already been remarked that Mr. Waldock reaches no positive 
conclusion. His contention is that the question, “‘ Why did Hamlet 
delay?” must be left unanswered. No answer can be given with 
certainty from the pages of the play itself, and no solution depending 
upon processes of imaginative reconstruction is admissible. He 
believes that the importance of the question has been greatly 
exaggerated, that Shakespeare did not intend to give it prominence, 
and that it would not trouble an audience which could clear its 
mind of preconceived ideas. ‘The difficulties presented by certain 
soliloquies are met with all legitimate ingenuity, though Mr. 
Waldock does not profess to have overcome them. ‘“‘ Nothing,” he 
says, “is to be gained by compelling system from what is not 
system. If the filaments are not everywhere tight, it is not for us 
to tighten them ; if the design relaxes, we cannot put it right.” 

The style savours of the lecture room, and as the author is 
described as “‘ Lecturer in English Literature in the University of 
Sydney” his theory may be assumed to have emerged from a 
searching test of sound reasoning and intellectual honesty. It is 
hot every interpretation of Hamlet which would survive the ordeal 
of verbal exposition to a class of senior students. 

P. L. CARVER. 
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English Posies and Posy Rings. A Catalogue with an Intro. 
duction by Joan Evans. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1931. Pp. xxxii+114. 10s. 6d. 
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CoLLeEcTor, scholar, and romancer will all rejoice in possessing 
English Posies and Posy Rings: the first because of its accurate 
description, the second because of its learning, and the third because 
of its suggestion of stories. The introduction is an excellent brief 
history of posies. The catalogue is a descriptive list—alphabetised 
under the classification: Lombardic, black-letter, roman capitals 
or italics—of posies and posy-inscribed rings, naming the collection 
in which extant rings are found and giving the earliest literary 
reference to others. Both introduction and catalogue indicate a 
scholarly research in manuscript and printed repertories (from the 
earliest, the Harleian MS. 6910, “ written soon after 1596,” to the 
latest volume on posies), and a knowledge of collections possible 
only to the learned author of Anglo-Norman Lapidaries, English 
Jewellery, Magical Fewels, and Pattern. 

Posy rings, though used during the Middle Ages, attained their 
greatest popularity in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when the composition of posies as well as of sonnets was practised 
by lovers. “It was the influence of English literature,” writes 
Miss Evans, “ that developed the posy . . . into a miniature poem.” 
These poems which “ never contain above one verse or two at y’ 
most,” were sometimes talismanic, sometimes philosophic, more 
often expressive of love. Medieval examples are usually engraved 
on the outside of the ring; those of later centuries on the inside 
“ not to be seen of him that holdeth you by the hand.” Some of 
the inscriptions, as: ‘‘ Julia is mine own peculiar,” or “ If I think 
my wife is fair, What need other people care,” are evidently original 
expressions of the givers ; others are the standardized kind indicated 
by Jacques’ “‘ You are full of pretty answers ; have you not been 
acquainted with goldsmiths’ wives and conned them out of rings?” 

Marriage rings frequently expressed the sentiment of “ Mvlier 
viro svbiecta esto,” or urged the wife to be contented, or reminded 
her that a virtuous wife “ comforts” or “ preserveth ” life, or 
“banish strife,” but one (a marriage ring ?) threatens: “ If thee 
dosn’t work, thee shasn’t eat.” 

Lovers’ posies are the most diversified. ‘There are pleas : 
“‘ Sweetheart I pray, doe not say nay”; “I dye if thou deny”; 
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“T have don, if you yeeld not soone ” ; and occasional reproaches : 
“ Delayed too long”; “‘ Away, you hurt me.” ‘The meek “ Your 
mouse am J; so will I die,” and “‘ Sarah, I do love you so, Cause 
thou didst not say me no,” are in contrast to “ I’ll never be his, whose 
ring this is,” or the boast of Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, upon 
his fourth marriage ring : “ If I survive, I’ll make them five ” ! 

Amusing abbreviation characterises a few of the posies: ‘‘ My 
love is true which I O U, As true to me then C U B.” Some are 
pictorial ; some contain such reminders as, “ It is good to fish in 
time”; one recalls the group of seeing-hearing-speaking-no-evil 
monkeys : “‘ He that will live in peace and rest, Must hear and see 
and speak the best”; others echo the delightful Autolycan 
philosophy, very good to remember in these days : ‘‘ A merrie heart 
Puts by all smart.” 

“With the end of the eighteenth century,” Miss Evans tells 
us, “ posy rings gradually began to go out of fashion. But in the 
last fifty years there has been an equally gradual revival ; and could 
we strip the wedding rings from the fingers of a hundred English- 
women we might be astonished at the inscriptions we should find.” 

M. CHANNING LINTHICUM. 


Bibliographia Burtoniana : A Study of Robert Burton’s 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, with a Bibliography of 
Burton’s Writings. By Paut Jorpan-SmitTH. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, California; London : 
Humphrey Milford. 1931. 8°. Pp. xiv+120. 21s. 6d. net. 


IF a vote were taken among the brotherhood of bibliographers as 
to what single volume afforded them the greatest amount of interest 
among all the books they knew, it is possible that The Anatomy of 
Melancholy would come out high in the list. There can be few books 
in the world that sparkle from more numerous facets, and Mr. Paul 
Jordan-Smith is to be envied for the pleasure he must have derived 
from the compilation of his Bibliographia Burtoniana. There have 
been many close students of Burton besides those who simply 
read the book for pleasure, and foremost among these were Sir 
William Osler and Edward Gordon Duff, whose essays on Burton 
and bibliographical notes on the Anatomy were printed by the 
Oxford Bibliographical Society in 1925. ‘These gave full collations 


of all the editions of the Anatomy and first placed knowledge of their 
22 
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constitution on a sound basis, especially of the fifth edition, 1638, 
which presented so many problems of interest from its having been 
printed piecemeal at four different offices. A list was also provided 
of all the books known to have been in Burton’s library. It might 
appear, therefore, that there would not be much to add to the more 
strictly bibliographical side of Burton. Mr. Jordan-Smith complains, 
indeed, that Burton has been wrongly regarded as “‘ a man of one 
book,” and he therefore sets out on “‘ the first attempt at a complete 
Burton Bibliography.” An examination, however, of this claim 
leads to a suspicion that Burton will yet remain a one-book man in 
the eyes of all but the most pure-minded. It appears that Burton 
contributed occasional verses to Rider’s Dictionary, 1612, and to 
eighteen of the Oxford Latin verse collections published between 
1603 and 1638. These were all collected by the late W. E. Buckley, 
and Mr. Jordan-Smith is content to accord them no more than the 
briefest short-title list without collations. It might perhaps have 
been worth recording these rather more fully with indications as to 
where in each volume Burton’s contribution is to be found. Beyond 
this there is only his play Philosophaster, which was not printed until 
it was edited, together with the occasional verses, by W. E. Buckley 
for the Roxburgh Club in 1862. This volume was reprinted with a 
translation and notes by Mr. Jordan-Smith in 1931. One arith- 
metical error in Gordon Duff’s collation of the Anatomy is gently 
indicated by Mr. Jordan-Smith, who writes, “‘ it is stated that the 
Third Edition should have 762 pages. I have not been fortunate 
enough to see such a copy.” ‘The correct number of pages is 760. 
Expectation of any real addition to the canon of Burton’s writings or 
to bibliographical knowledge is therefore disappointed. 

The chief value of Bibliographia Burtoniana will be found in the 
other sections of the book. Mr. Jordan-Smith prefaces his volume 
in a pseudo-Burtonian vein of humour which (in moderation) is well 
suited to the subject in hand. He then enters into a brief study of the 
Anatomy as “ The Book for a Desert Island.” This includes some 
biographical particulars, notably the fact, first discovered by George 
Parker of the Bodleian, and since verified by Professor Bensly in 
the Register of the University of Oxford, Vol. I1, that Burton was 
appointed one of the Clerks of the Market of Oxford in 1615, 1616 
and 1618. He was therefore a tester of weights and measures and 
a taster of foods and drinks for those years, which fact is an interesting 
addition to the scanty records of his life. 
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The second section deals with the theme and principal sources of 
the Anatomy, a subject which has also been dealt with by Professor 
Bensly in the Cambridge History of English Literature. Mr. Jordan- 
Smith notes in concluding this section that Burton mentions nearly 
one thousand authors, and that fifty of these were medical writers. 
Particular importance is given to Timothy Bright’s Treatise of 
Melancholy, and to support this, section III gives lists showing that 
“more than half of the forty-one chapter-headings of the Treatise 
are paralleled by similar section-titles of the Anatomy.” This list 
is compiled from W. J. Carlton’s work on Bright (1911) and Edward 
Rimbault’s article in N. and Q., Ser. I, Vol. IX. 

In his fourth section Mr. Jordan-Smith tilts at the Baconians, 
and has little difficulty in exposing their absurdities. 

After the bibliographical section already described, Mr. Jordan- 
Smith concludes his work with several short appendixes, giving “‘ A 
Sheaf of Opinions ” in praise of the Anatomy, a list of books indebted 
to Burton, which includes a number of famous names from Sterne 
to Thackeray, a list of the principal magazine references to Burton, 
and lastly, Martin Lluelyn’s elegy on Burton from his Men-Miracles, 
1646. 


Mr. Jordan-Smith has compiled a book which, even though it 
may not contain much original matter, will foster our appreciation 


of Burton as well as affording much enjoyment on its own account. 
GEOFFREY KEYNES. 


Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795. By CHARLEs 
Harotp Gray. New York: Columbia University Press ; 
London : Humphrey Milford. 1931. Pp. vii+333. 208. net. 


ALTHOUGH the output of the English stage during the eighteenth 
century, with the exception of several outstanding items, is not 
significant in the history of English literature, the theatres never- 
theless occupied a most important position in the social life of 
London. Therefore it is during this century, when periodical 
literature was growing with great rapidity, that there came into 
being a stream of journalistic writing about the drama and the 
theatres. Richard Steele seems to have been the first journalist to 
Pay serious attention to news and criticism of the stage, but his 
pioneer attempts established no tradition. Indeed, it was not until 
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about 1770 that London journalism in general opened its columns 
regularly to reports on theatre performances and allied matters, 
By 1780 both newspapers and magazines made a practise of carrying 
notices and reviews of current stage attractions, while a few magazines 
more or less frequently included also long, signed articles of dramatic 
criticism. Thus to trace “ the steps by which, through many false 
starts and hesitating attempts, the practice of regular theatrical 
reviewing became established in the periodicals of London ” is the 
main object of Mr. Gray’s study. 

For the arduous labour of combing the voluminous periodical 
effusions of the eighteenth century and attempting to select the 
wheat from the chaff on the particular subject in question, Mr. Gray 
is to be warmly commended and thanked. No little perseverance 
must have been required in connection with this rather drab and 
uninspiring task. The author frankly admits that the results of 
his work are not exhaustive either in scope or treatment. In con- 
nection with the last decades of the century his survey becomes 
definitely more summary and often indicates only the general 
quality and contents of the discussions to be found in a particular 
periodical over a given period. Consequently the later chapters of 
Mr. Gray’s volume form little more than a series of selected refer- 
ences to source material on theatrical criticism between 1770 and 
1795. On the other hand, the earlier chapters are appreciably 
wider in their scope and contain a clear and interesting presentation 
of the shifting developments in dramatic taste and criticism up to 
1770. It is a pity that Mr. Gray could not have continued this 
phase of his undertaking onwards to 1795, instead of allowing the 
lesser theme of expanding journalism to dominate the latter half of 
the book. And the historically minded reader will have one other 
stricture to make upon the author’s method, namely, that he too 
often avoids quotations of any length, however illuminating they 
might prove to be, and tends to summarise in colourless para- 
phrasing. Despite these minor, disappointing features, Theatrical 
Criticism in London to 1795 is a helpful handbook for social historians, 
students of literary criticism, and biographical specialists concerned 
with the reputation and fortunes of the various obscure dramatists 


who flourished in the eighteenth century. 
Witiam S. CLARK. 
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The Dramatic Works of William Burnaby. Edited by F. E. 
Bupp. London: The Scholartis Press. 1931. Pp. vii+469. 
245. net. 


WiLLIAM BurRNaByY is a dramatist who has been unduly neglected. 
I find his comedies attractive both negatively and positively : 
negatively, because they eschew the exuberance, the unthinking 
animal spirits, which is, whatever the textbooks may say, at once 
the characteristic virtue and vice of Restoration comedy ; positively, 
because of a certain detached disillusionment they exhibit. ‘“ As 
to the following Papers,” he writes in the preface to The Modish 
Husband, “‘ I shall say very little ; the next Folly to Scribling, is to 
defend it ; but he that thinks at all has a great deal of Time upon his 
hands, and there is not enough in Life to keep us from being sad.” 1 
cannot think of any contemporary of his except Congreve who would 
have sympathised with this avowal. Burnaby is intellectually 
mature, and maturity, barren though it tends to be in his case, is 
what is conspicuously absent from the boisterous professionalism 
of Farquhar and Cibber. 

Dr. Budd’s edition of the four plays is extremely well done. 
I have, however, noted two references to Burnaby which have 
escaped his attention and which are perhaps worth recording. The 
first is in The Last Will and Testament of Mr. Tho. Brown (1704) : 


Item. I leave to B—y 

My Advice, that he would modest be, 
And not, opinionatively proud, 
Think himself Idol of the Croud ; 
Since not one Judge of Sense can put 
A good Construction upon Smut. 


The lines suggest that Burnaby was more popular than Dr. Budd is 
willing to allow, and this impression is confirmed by two passages 
in A Comparison between the Two Stages (1702)—often erroneously 
ascribed to Gildon. The longer of the two (pp. 8-11) is an extremely 
amusing description of his misadventures at Drury Lane. It is 
true Burnaby is not mentioned by name, but the identification is 
certain as he is the only dramatist within the period covered by A 
Comparison whose first two plays were acted respectively at Drury 
Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Dr. Budd would have found several 
details here to supplement his admirable biographical introduction. 
F. W. BATESON. 
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Henry Fielding’s Theory of the Comic Prose Epic. By 
ETHEL MarcGaretT THORNBURY. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1931. Pp. 202. 


WHEN Fielding referred to Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones as “ comic 
prose epics” he may have been choosing his words carefully, or he 
may only have been throwing off a phrase. Miss Thornbury 
believes that the words were intended by Fielding as a precise 
definition of what he was trying to do in his “ new province of 
writing,” and the lucid argument with which she supports this view 
leaves little doubt that she is right. She begins by examining the 
catalogue of Fielding’s library, and though she is alive to the danger 
of drawing too confident conclusions from the books he owned, 
that part of her thesis which is concerned with Fielding’s reading 
is the least satisfactory section of an able study. Has she, for 
instance, compared Fielding’s collection of books with those left 
by other eighteenth-century men of letters? ‘‘ While he was 
writing plays,” she remarks, “ he read plays.” Quite apart from 
the fact that his Farquhar is dated 1742, his Rowe 1747, his Shake- 
speare 1748, and his Beaumont and Fletcher 1750, Fielding’s dramatic 
library differs hardly at all from that accumulated by the average 
literary man in the first half of the century. The same remark 
applies, though not so absolutely, to the historical works in his 
collection. Nor, of course, is the fact that Fielding bought a book 
any proof that he had read it ; like many other human souls he may 
have bought it because he knew he ought to read it. And, incident- 
ally, the fact that a book was in his library is no proof that he bought 
it ; two-fifths of Fielding’s books were published before 1700, and 
some at least of those were probably inherited, and never opened 
by him. It is perhaps unfair to labour such trifling points—the 
more so because they are incidental to Miss Thornbury’s main 
inquiry, and do little to invalidate any of her conclusions. 

When she proceeds to deal with the theory of the epic as formu- 
lated by the poets and critics of seventeenth-century France, and 
by English critics from Dryden to Fielding, she summarises a long 
and complicated story with commendable clearness. As a result, 
she is able to state with true insight the problem—exactly as it 
presented itself to Fielding—of writing the modern epic in prose. 
Fielding, she insists, was not thinking in terms of the romance, but 
of the epic—the “ picture of the whole of an epoch ”—and she 
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ints to such evidence of epic intention as his carefully-wrought 
plots, the fight in Joseph Andrews between Parson Adams and the 
hounds, the author’s mock-heroic invocations of the Muses, and 
the formula of Discovery—though this, as Miss Thornbury admits 
(p. 117), is as likely to have come to Fielding from the drama as 
from epic theory. It remains to be added that Miss Thornbury 
has an individual, but never eccentric, style which communicates 
her own interest in Fielding to her reader, and adds constantly to 
the persuasiveness of her argument. 

J. R. SuTHERLAND. 


Satires and Personal Writings, by Jonathan Swift. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM ALFRED Eppy, 
Assistant Professor of English, Dartmouth College; Oxford 
University Press, London and New York. 1932. Pp. xxxii 
+499. 35. 6d. net. 


Tus judicious selection from Swift is an addition to the Oxford 
Standard Authors which may be commended to the general reader. 
It is well designed to give a fair idea of Swift as a miscellaneous 
writer in his lighter moods, omitting his political writings, save 
two, and his fiercer satire. It may be questioned, however, whether 
the editor was justified in gathering within a limited selection doubtful 
pieces and pamphlets written only in part by Swift. For the sake 
of completeness there is some ground for this in the case of the 
Bickerstaff papers ; and possibly also in a selection from The Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus, although Swift’s direct part in Scriblerus 
is doubtful. But it was quite unnecessary to print and assign to 
Swift, on internal evidence only, further Memoirs of the Life of 
Scriblerus never hitherto included as part of the Works. The 
British Museum copy of this pamphlet is not unique, as stated by 
Professor Eddy ; and the style is not reminiscent of Swift. In 
addition, although Professor Eddy admits that the early miscellanies 
hesitated to ascribe to Swift A True and Faithful Narrative of what 
passed in London, he includes the essay on internal evidence, 
apparently unaware of external evidence which tells strongly against 
it. If not by Swift, it must be admitted, however, that the irony 
is fully worthy of him. 

Professor Eddy’s introduction is a sane, perspicuous, and cogent 
defence of Swift against the ‘“ formidable array of critics,” which 
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has insisted upon his gloom and wrath, to the exclusion of that 
happier side of his nature for the greater part of his life regarded 
by his friends as normal. And this selection from Swift’s satires 
and personal writings is well adapted to illustrate and bear out the 
introduction. Professor Eddy’s concluding analysis of Swift's 
satiric genius and style is, further an apt and felicitous piece of 
critical writing. 

The editor’s prefatory note informs the reader that each item 
in the volume is a faithful reproduction from a photostat, ‘‘ including 
the original spelling and punctuation.” The original used is stated 
in each instance ; but an examination of the separate pieces does 
not justify the claims made for the text. A Modest Proposal is 
not reprinted from Harding’s edition of 1729, nor from the London 
edition of the same year, but, apparently, from the Miscellanies of 
1732. A Meditation upon a Broom-Stick does not follow exactly 
either the first edition of 1710 nor the Miscellanies of 1711. Pre- 
dictions for the Year 1708 is not an exact reproduction of Morphew’s 
edition ; and A Letter to a Young Clergyman is not a faithful reprint 
from the original edition of 1721. For the general reader these are 
not matters of importance, and only call for remark because definite 
textual claims are advanced. Perhaps it would have been wiser, 
as with the letters and poems included in this selection, to have 
adopted a modernised text. 

HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


The Grumbler. An Adaptation by Oliver Goldsmith. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Atice I. Perry Woon. 
Cambridge : Harvard University Press ; London : Humphrey 
Milford. 1931. Pp. xx+33. $1.50. 8s. net. 


THis is the first edition of Goldsmith’s only farce ; it is an adaptation 
of Sir Charles Sedley’s Grumbler, a close translation of Le Grondeur 
by Brueys and Palaprat. One scene, the best, was printed from the 
Licenser’s copy, in the edition of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, 
published in 1837 under the editorship of Sir James Prior. Miss 
Perry Wood now for the first time prints the whole piece from the 
same copy, which is among the treasures of the Huntington Library.' 
The attribution to Goldsmith, some slight internal evidence apart, 


? The manuscript is not holograph (Miss Balderston’s A Census of the MSS. of 
Oliver Goldsmith, 1926). 
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is based on the endorsement, “‘ partly in stenographic characters,” 
on the copy: “ Altered by Goldsmith from Sedley’s Grumbler 
1702”; support comes from Isaac Reed (Biographia Dramatica, 
1782) and Prior. The last-named, indeed, tells us the pleasant 
story, which I am willing to believe, that Goldsmith was led to 
make the adaptation out of gratitude to John Quick for his able 
representation of Tony Lumpkin ; it was certainly produced “ for 
the Benefit of Mr Quick, At the Theatre Royal ” on May 8, 1773, 
less than two months after She Stoops to Conquer. 

Miss Perry Wood has transcribed the piece exactly and, as far 
as I am able to judge, accurately ; a comparison of her text with 
Prior’s shows that Prior was woefully inaccurate. One of Miss 
Perry Wood’s notes has excited my curiosity. Of “ The Louvre,” 
as the name of a dance, she says: “‘ The correct form is loure. It 
isa Spanish jig.” I find no evidence in French for a dance, or a 
tune, called the Jouvre, while there is ample evidence for the Joure ; 
but Goldsmith took the word either from Soame Jenyns, who uses 
it at least three times, always with the epithet “‘ slow,” in his The 
Art of Dancing, a Poem (1729), or from Jenyns’s source, the second 
edition of John Weaver’s translation of Feuillet’s Art of Dancing, a 
serious work published some twenty years earlier. I suggest that 
“passvy,” the name of another dance, which Goldsmith took over 
from Sedley, is a mistake for ‘‘ passpy”’ or “ paspy” (French 
passepied). Miss Perry Wood’s Introduction is adequate and it 
was a happy thought to reproduce the play-bill and the portrait of 
John Quick. 

L. F. POWELL. 


The Correspondence of Richard Hurd and William Mason, 
and Letters of Richard Hurd to Thomas Gray. With 
Introduction and Notes by the late Ernest HAROLD PEARCE. 
Edited with additional Notes by LEoNaRD WHIBLEY. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1932. Pp. xxxi+179. 10s. 6d. net. 


ScHOLaRs and amateurs of the eighteenth century are much obliged 
to those who have made public these remains, though somewhat 
fragmentary, of an intimate correspondence that, with one interim, 
lasted for half a century. The letters themselves have the sprightly 
decorum of their age, and in addition contain significant apergus, 
such as Hurd’s ascription of Gray’s continued low spirits to 
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insufficiency of income and of social rank.! An even fuller use of 
“contemporary correspondence ” 2 would have enriched the notes— 
such letters as Mason’s to Bryant on current Cambridge gossip: 
and to Foster just before Gray’s death,* and especially those con. 
tained in the Harcourt Papers, which are cited only once and then 
at second hand. The dating of letters should, moreover, have 
corrected the editor’s saying that Mason was “ in attendance on his 
patron throughout 1755”; during most of the summer, Mason 
was in Germany as chaplain to Lord Hertford’s embassy ; and later 
he was with Gray and with his Wadsworth cousins.® 
Joun W. Draper. 


The Romantic Quest. By Hoxie Neate FarrcuiLp. New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 


1931. Pp. ix+444. 30s. net. 


PROFESSOR FAIRCHILD’s book is likely to disappoint those who 
enjoyed his witty dissertation on The Noble Savage. Perhaps the 
quality of his wit provides the explanation: he can hit off a neat 
phrase—‘ Burke distrusts the sort of constitution that is suddenly 
assembled like a Ford car,” “ One sure sign that a romantic writer 
is growing up is his repudiation of Godwin,” to quote two examples 
which occur within half a dozen pages near the beginning—but that 
very neatness of phrasing is apt to betray him into superficiality and 
even incorrectness. Two examples, both connected with Words- 
worth, will serve to show his danger. ‘‘ Once Napoleon falls, 
Wordsworth becomes a supporter of the Holy Alliance ”’ (p. 206). 
But the sonnet Emperors and Kings and the succession of sonnets 
on Austrian domination and Italian struggles for liberty (1837) 
will show, even without records of his conversation, how little 
he was a supporter of the Holy Alliance. The other is even more 
serious. Mr. Fairchild quotes (p. 211) a passage from the Postscript 
of 1835, as a “ tragic example” of ‘ Wordsworth’s downfall,” 
because in it Wordsworth condemns trade unions. But this, 
besides ignoring the general spirit of the Postscript and its statement 
of the claims of the poor against the rich and the State, ignores 


1 See p. 104. Cf. Mason’s comment, p. 107. 

2 See Preface, p. ix. 

> Gent. Mag., \xxi, 683. — 

* The original, in the possession of the reviewer, is reproduced in his William 
Mason, New York, 1924, pp. 78 et seq. 

§ Draper, op. cit., 48-49. 
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both the reason, one very difficult to controvert, that Wordsworth 

e for his condemnation—that any member of a trade union 
“must be left without a will of his own, and therefore a slave ”— 
and the fact that Wordsworth looked for economic salvation in 
directions which some good thinkers now regard as more promising. 
The book is marred by carelessness of this kind, and also by a kind 
of superficial and conventional unconventionality, a dislike of what 
may be called not advanced and of firm convictions in religious or 
political matters, which can be represented as retrograde. The 
critic should, it is true, be able to do justice to those whose con- 
victions are not his, but the absence or the fear of conviction is as 
fatal to criticism as to the conduct of life. A jaunty condescension 
to what are represented as the misplaced idealisms and self-deceptions 
of great men is not impartiality, and does not lead to understanding. 

Epitu C. BaTHo. 


Presiding Ideas in Wordsworth’s Poetry. Metvin M. 
RapER. (University of Washington Publications in Language 
and Literature. Vol. VIII., No. 2). Seattle: University of 
Washington University Press. 1931. Pp.121-216. 75 cents. 


StupENTs of Wordsworth’s thought will be glad to have Professor 
Rader’s essay in this convenient form. One criticism of its treat- 
ment may be expressed here: it is, like nearly all discussions of 
the literary origins of Wordsworth’s thought, occupied with the 
possible influence of Coleridge and the authors whom Wordsworth 
read in his young manhood, to the exclusion of all earlier influences. 
The influences of his childhood and youth—I am not speaking here 
of his direct experience of nature, but of certain highly important 
elements in his education—were ignored by Professor Beatty and, 
though Professor Rader rightly protests against some of Professor 
Beatty’s omissions, are equally ignored in this essay. It may be 
doubted whether any one ought to undertake to discuss 
Wordsworth’s ideas who has not a fairly intimate knowledge of the 
religious beliefs and assumptions of Wordsworth’s family and 
teachers. It is the fashion now to sneer at Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth as a biographer, but in certain respects he was far 
nearer the truth about his uncle’s philosophy and religion than 
any recent writers, simply because he knew and recognised without 
effort the background of thought and belief which they ignore and 
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of which they often seem to be ignorant. Perhaps Professor Rader 
will put us into his debt by writing another paper, on the relations 
between High Anglican—not Calvinistic, or even Evangelical— 
theology and the ideas of Wordsworth. 

Epity C. Bartuo., 


The Wordsworth Collection Formed by Cynthia Morgan 
St. John and Given to Cornell University by Victor 
Emanuel. A Catalogue compiled by Leste Natuay 
BrouGHTON. Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New 
York. 1931. Pp. xii+124. $2.00. 


Mrs. St. JoHN’s Collection has the pleasantly haphazard character 
of a private collection formed by chance and luck as much as by 
design. Its catalogue will not serve as a complete bibliography of 
Wordsworth, as the editor himself points out, for though it contains 
all the important editions, some of them with strong “ association ” 
interest, as well as much MS. and printed material for the study of 
Wordsworth, it does not contain everything of this sort. Two 
noteworthy omissions were remarked even in a first casual survey; 
Bagehot is not represented among the critics, nor is there a copy of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine review of An Evening Walk. ‘The editor 
is prepared to receive additions, and it is to be hoped that he will not 
be disappointed. As a first contribution, some one ought to present 
a complete version of Lockhart’s Life of Scott : it is more shocking 
that a library of this sort should possess only an abridged edition than 


that it should possess no copy at all. 
E. C. B. 


The Complete Peacock : The Halliford Edition. Vot. VII, 
Poems and Plays. By H. F. B. Brert-Smiru and C. E. 
Jones. 1931. London: Constable; New York: Gabriel 
Wells. Nine guineas the set of ten vols. 


IN such an edition as this the gathered verse necessarily excludes 
much of the best, which glitters from its prose setting in other 
volumes. But a good deal remains. Volume VI (1927) gave us 
Palmyra, The Genius of the Thames, The Philosophy of Melancholy. 
The poetical part of the new volume comprises Rhododaphne, Paper 
Money Lyrics, and a considerable collection of miscellanea, much of 
which is from manuscript and is new. Indexes of titles and of 
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frst lines embrace all Peacock’s verse, so that the reader’s path is 
made as smooth as may be. 

The lapse of four or five years will be noticed ; and a regret is 

issible that so much valuable time should have gone to the 
collection and microscopical scrutiny of juvenile pieces of no great 
importance. But no doubt it had to be done ; and it is now done, 
we may be sure, as near perfection as makes no matter. At this 
time of day, indeed, readers and even reviewers may be pardoned 
if they take for granted the rectitude of the editors’ method and the 
accutacy of its execution. They might even plead (but that some 
of us live in glass houses) that they have forgotten the grounds on 
which their confidence was long since based. 

Of seventy-eight miscellaneous poems in this volume, thirty-three 
are new, and important improvements are made in the text of others 
which were imperfectly edited by Cole. “ It seems improbable 
that much of Peacock’s occasional verse can remain ungarnered.” 
The new poems, as has been said, are no great acquisition ; but at 
least they show Peacock’s remarkable precocity, and illuminate the 
development and emancipation of his catholic but fastidious taste. 

As in 1924 and later, I have looked—not very hopefully—for 
something to complain of. But I do not find so much as a Greek 
accent misplaced. Why, however, are we told (p. 416) that a 
certain line of the Agamemnon is 1070 “ Loeb text”? Surely it 
is 1070 in all modern texts. 

Only two volumes are now to come : the eighth, which I suppose 
will be supplementary ; and the first, which will contain Headlong 
Hall and Mr. Brett-Smith’s long-expected introduction. This will 
be the most important critical piece by a writer who has given us 
much of other men’s work—all admirably presented—but too little 
of his own. We are encouraged to hope for completion in this 
A.D. 1932. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


L'Ideé de 1’Art pour 1’Art dans la Littérature anglaise 
pendant la Période victorienne. Par Louise ROSENBLATT. 
Paris: Honoré Champion. 1931. Pp. 328. 45 fr. 


Mite Rosensiatt carries her study of the doctrine of art for art, 
or art for the sake of art, much further back than the date when 
these phrases were popular catchwords labelling the zsthetes, Pater, 
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‘ Wilde, and their friends, who had adopted the teaching and example 
of Gautier, Baudelaire, Flaubert, and other French writers. The 
idea had a longer history in this country. Kant’s doctrine of the 
autonomy of art was known to the romantics; but the idea that 
art is independent of all other interests and is concerned solely with 
zsthetic values grew up in a very natural way, without much reference 
to a philosophic basis. It was repugnant to the prevailing mentality 
in the earlier half of the nineteenth century ; and Mile Rosenblatt 
has compiled an amusing anthology of current sentiments on the 
moral responsibility of the man of letters, Thackeray, Meredith, 
and George Eliot, for instance, offending the reviewers by dealing 
with matters that were “ distressing,” “‘ unpleasant,” etc. 

Keats’s phrase “‘ Poetry for its own sake ” anticipated the slogan 
“ Art for art.” But his identification of truth and beauty, “ What 
the imagination seizes as Beauty must be Truth,” left the majority 
of his readers nonplussed and recalcitrant. To Ruskin, art was 
the most important thing in the world ; but he would have scouted 
the view that art had a scheme of values entirely its own. His 
zstheticism was fundamentally ethical. It was also fundamentally 
religious. Nevertheless, he taught criticism to attend to the artistic 
qualities in the work of art, and he taught the English public to 
take art seriously. 

The pre-Raphaelites were the immediate forerunners of the 
zsthetes. Rossetti was an artist practising the theory, without 
deliberately adopting it. Morris, without any theory, spread the 
gospel of beauty and the function of joy in life. Swinburne was 
the first English apostle of the doctrine, which he learned from 
Baudelaire. Mlle Rosenblatt admonishes him for having changed 
his mind in the interval between Poems and Ballads and Songs 
before Sunrise. But Swinburne makes his position perfectly clear: 
“From the man who falls to artistic work with a moral purpose, 
shall be taken away even that which he has—whatever of capacity 
for doing well in either way he may have at starting.” Art had 
nothing to do with morality as an end or purpose ; but it had every- 
thing to do with morality as an inescapable portion of its main 
subject, life, human nature. To that principle he adhered 
unswervingly. 

From the Kantian principle of the subjectivity of knowledge, 
Pater reached the position that we cannot be sure of anything beyond 
our own impressions and sensations ; and out of the wreckage of 
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religious and philosophical values he built himself a morality based 












. The B on the only absolute in life, the zsthetic experience. Wilde’s 
+ Of the IF paradoxical formula, that Life should imitate Art, is a crude summary 
lea that M of Pater’s theory. Wilde is intrinsically of small importance, 
ly with although he pushed himself to the forefront and came to be regatded 
ference as the leader of the wsthetes. His philosophy was derived, and 
-ntality distorted, from Pater ; many of his brilliant sayings were uttered 
enblatt first by Whistler, who was the real leader. Perhaps Mlle Rosenblatt 
on the takes Oscar Wilde too seriously, as she certainly does Stevenson, 
redith, — who in his talk about the “ professional writer,” the “ professional 
lealing artist,” and the like, tried to make the best of two irreconcilable 






worlds, that of art, and that of popular and financial success. 
ERNEST A. BAKER. 
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Swinburne, a Literary Biography. By Grorces LAFOURCADE. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 1932. Pp. xiv+314. 155. net. 







outed 

His Tus volume gives in an abridged form the contents of Dr. Lafour- 
ntally cade’s important study on La Jeunesse de Swinburne (Paris, Les 
rtistic Belles Lettres, 1928, 2 vols.) and integrates it with the account of the 






rest of the poet’s life. Dr. Lafourcade has been the first to study 
Swinburne’s personality in the light of his abnormal sensibility ; 
from this point of view, his present English book is more restrained 
than the French thesis, but the facts are no less forcibly stated, i 
though more guardedly worded. Readers wanting more detailed 
information of a delicate character need only refer to the sources 
indicated in the footnotes (see, for instance, p. 92, note 2, on 
Monckton Milnes). Indeed, Dr. Lafourcade’s biography is a model 
of tact as well as of accuracy and concision, and is likely to become 
the chief authority on the subject. Of course, Gosse’s Life of 
Swinburne remains a fundamental book; but Dr. Lafourcade’s | 

| 

| 


lic to 














industry has added a good deal to our information about certain 
episodes of Swinburne’s career. So, for instance, he questions on 
very good grounds the tradition which represents the meeting between 
Swinburne and Mazzini as deliberately engineered by a sort of 
conseil de famille (p. 145 ff.). He throws new light on the circum- 
stances in which Swinburne composed his Hymn of Man (the 
occasion being an anti-Catholic Council convened in Naples in 
October 1869 by the Italian Radical Ricciardi) ; on his relations with 
Simeon Solomon (see on this latter also A. J. Farmer, Le Mouvement 
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esthétique et ‘‘ décadent” en Angleterre, Paris, 1931, Chapter II, on 
Walter Pater, p. 53, footnote, and also footnote 37 to the same 
chapter), with Adah Menken (he concludes: “ Their Liaison, on 
whatever basis it rested (and it seems to have been more thay 
purely platonic), was not ignoble,” p. 193); he is able to make a 
very interesting addition to Swinburne’s bibliography, showing that 
the Herbert Harvey who contributed articles to the review Ig 
République des Lettres in 1877 under the general heading “Les 
artistes étranges ” (namely, William Blake, A. C. Swinburne, and 
the German poet, Heinrich von Kleist) is very likely Swinburne 
himself. He has a good word to say for Watts-Dunton, that Aunt 
Sally of the authors who write on Swinburne’s life : 

I am not sure that, despite all that has been written, those thirty years 
of semi-isolation at Putney, the “ clockwork regularity” and unreal 
character of the poet’s life, the picturesque contrast between his former 
and his later years, his poems and his actual ways, his own personality and 
that of Watts—‘ the little old genius and his little old acolyte in their 
dull little villa”—I am not sure that those scenes, slightly comical, 
but tinged with wistful melancholy, witnessed as they were by dozens 
of critics and men of letters of the rising generation, did not on the whole 
rather brighten the aureole round Swinburne’s head and increase interest 
in his personality (p. 265). 

On the whole the Swinburne portrayed in this biography gains 
in dignity as well as in truth to life ; which is the more remarkable 
as the opportunities for humorous treatment abound in the subject. 
Few critics would resist the temptation to illustrate the life of “ the 
little old genius and his little old acolyte in their dull little villa” 
with the photo of Swinburne and Watts sitting in the garden of “ The 
Pines ” reproduced in The Times for February 9, 1932 (in connection 
with Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s article on Two Universities (Fifty 
Years), and then all the glamour conjured up in the above passage 
would vanish to leave only caricature. Few critics would resist 
the temptation to put the right construction on the words “ influenza” 
or “ bilious attacks,” and “ love-making,” used by Swinburne to 
describe much less common experiences than those purported by 
such seemingly innocent expressions (see pp. 183, 195 and 196, 
and footnote to this latter), and then Swinburne’s dignity would be 
jeopardised. But Dr. Lafourcade is proof against such obvious 
temptations. Indeed, we almost wish that sometimes he had kept 
his sense of humour more awake, as, for instance, when he says that 
Swinburne’s sensibility is “‘ modern ” (p. xi ; the person responsible 
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for the advertisement on the dust-jacket has gone as far as to say : 
“Dr, Lafourcade sees in Swinburne . . . the forerunner of tradi- 
tions that we now cherish as modern,” a statement which Dr. Lafour- 
cade has qualified in a letter to the Times Literary Supplement for 
June 9, 1932, in reply to a reviewer who had appositely remarked : 
“ A pathological condition is not a tradition”). “ He is far more 
akin to Proust and Gide, Lawrence, Huxley or Joyce than either 
Tennyson, Browning, Leconte de Lisle, Zola, Meredith or Hardy ” 
(pp. x-xi). This seems a rather indiscriminate list of names; but 
the only illustrations Dr. Lafourcade offers for his statement 
are that “‘ Gide’s heroes read Swinburne more often than Tennyson or 
Hardy,” and that “‘ Renée Vivien was of course steeped in Swinburne’s 
poetry.” It all depends on what we intend by “ modern”: 
Proust’s, Joyce’s, Huxley’s modernity is certainly not confined to 
the “ straightforward manner in which they treat and record sexual 
impulses ”; it is a much more complex affair, and, should we ask 
the opinion of some of the authors mentioned by Dr. Lafourcade 
as “‘ being akin ” to Swinburne, we would very likely be given a not 
very different reply from Huxley’s (in Vulgarity in Literature) : 
“Swinburne, that super-Moore of a later generation, was also 
content to be a permanent waver—the most accomplished, perhaps, 
in all the history of literature. . . . He protested too much, he tried 
to be too poetical.” Such an opinion, unjust as it may appear, is 
indicative enough of the absence of that very kinship on which 
Dr. Lafourcade lays stress. ‘‘ He tried to be too poetical”: just 
the opposite to what modern authors try to be, in their intellectual 
detachment. 
Mario PrRaz. 


The Issue in Literary Criticism. By Myron F. BricHtTFiE.p. 
Berkeley: University of California Press; Cambridge 
University Press. 1932. Pp. xiii+-316. 22s. net. 


For Dr. Brightfield the issue in literary criticism arises from a 
philosophical source. Literary judgments involve zsthetic 
judgments, esthetic judgments involve philosophical ones, and the 
greatest conflict in philosophy is that between “ Idealism” and 
“ Empiricism,” of which humanism is (at least) an important form. 
Dr. Brightfield maintains that the attitude of transcendent idealism 
which (he says) places values in a region totally apart from the world 
23 
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of experience, makes mumbo-jumbo of criticism, whereas scientific 
humanism reveals literature as a function of the desires of human 
beings. ‘‘ The most beautiful works of literature are those which, 
by obeying the full demands of probability, attain through poetic 
truth an extensive application to the lives of readers—providing 
them thereby aims which give purpose and direction to their 
activities.” 

To this latter proposition, wisely interpreted, the present 
reviewer could take no exception. He has, indeed, advocated it 
elsewhere. We must be grateful to Dr. Brightfield for working 
out, in the most interesting way, the compensation-values of 
impossible, possible, and probable fiction, and one hopes that his 
ideas will be studied. Literature is a fulfilment of human demands, 
whether to escape from the uncongenialities and fatigues of daily 
life, or for reassurance, or for further realistic exploration into the 
problems of life. 

I cannot quarrel with Dr. Brightfield in his vigorous reassertion 
of the connection between art and life. But I can and do quarrel 
with his caricature of “idealism.” His view of the relation of 
literature to life is useful, but his view of life itself is myopic. And 
his view of that philosophy of life which he calls idealism I am 
afraid I find just blind nonsense. I am sure that Dr. Brightfield 
would say that religion breeds emotionalism. But Dr. Brightfield, 
too, has his religion, and like that of so many of his American con- 
temporaries, it is Humanism, and John Dewey is its mortal God. 
I wish Dr. Brightfield’s religious emotions had not prevented him 
from going to school to the great philosophers, and as an intra- 
mural pupil. We need not, of course, accept everything that the 
great idealists from Socrates onwards have said about transcendence. 
But we should understand them, and we should understand our own 
idealistic contemporaries. (It is monstrous to say that “ the most 
popular present-day idealism seems to be that of Hegel.’’) Idealism 
certainly believes in a transcendent element, but it may hold that the 
transcendent is discovered within experience ; it is not committed 
to the assertion of its unknowability, as Dr. Brightfield repeatedly 
suggests. 

Idealism may hold that it is necessary to take into account, not 
only the reality of concepts, but the importance of the mystic’s 
vision, in order to account for human experience as a whole. But 
Idealism at its best does not separate experience from the eternal 
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order; it regards man as the meeting place of two different orders. 
This philosophy may be true or it may be false, but it cannot be 
dismissed by being caricatured. It is not “ scientific” to deny 
outright any important form of human experience. I confess, again, 
Icannot feel much respect for Dr. Brightfield’s dismissal of religion 
as escape-fantasy, for he is here dealing, as he is in the case of 
idealism, with a bloodless abstraction of the kind whose existence 
he is elsewhere so emphatic in denying. The issue, in a word, 
is not a real issue because Dr. Brightfield does not understand the 
thing he is attacking. His method of approach is greatly helpful, 
but the poverty of his philosophy sets a narrow limit to its use in his 


hands. 
Louis ARNAUD REID. 


Revaluations : Studies in Biography. By LascELLes ABER- 
crROMBIE and others. London: Oxford University Press. 


1931. Pp. xii+246. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue lectures contained in this volume, which were delivered at the 
City Literary Institute during the Lent term of 1931, form, in the 


words of Mr. A. C. Ward, the Deputy Principal, “a gathering of 
estimates by authors with a particular personal interest in the 
characters treated.’”’ The conclusions that evolve from this personal 
interest, in some cases, are very different from what might have been 
expected. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, for example, joins issue with both 
the extreme Catholic and extreme Protestant views in his comparative 
study of Queen Elizabeth, the chronic invalid, ‘‘ without the ghost 
ofanotion . . . of where she wanted the world to go,” and of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, representing “‘ the general sense of the sixteenth 
century of the glory and the responsibility of the princess.” 
Mr. Edward Marjoribanks concludes his fair and impartial estimate 
of Gladstone with a surmise as to the “‘ Grand Corrupter’s ” policy 
in the highly protectionist world of to-day. The two eighteenth- 
century studies, upon Oliver Goldsmith by Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
and upon Charles James Fox by Lord David Cecil, are more purely 
biographical. With the Victorians, however, revaluation, in the 
stricter sense, is inevitable. Professor Abercrombie finds Tennyson’s 
failure in structural imagination outbalanced by his mastery over 
technique, by “‘ moments of phrase, of music, of imagery, not to 
be equalled elsewhere.” Mr. James Laver, rejecting the ethic of 
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G. F. Watts, the painter-moralist, as ‘‘ nothing but the most common. 
place nineteenth-century meliorism ” reaffirms the claims of the 
artist as evidenced in his execution and sense of movement. Mr. T. 
Earle Welby, unbiassed by popular misconceptions, presents q 
convincing portrait of Walter Pater as artist in life and letters, 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, avowedly a partisan, prefers William Morris, 
the socialist, craftsman and designer, to William Morris, the poet, 
The career and personality of Elizabeth Garrett Anderson afford 
Mrs. Naomi Mitchison occasion to survey the whole feminist 
movement in which Mrs. Anderson was a pioneer. Upon Captain 
Liddell Hart’s revaluation, or indictment, of Ferdinand Foch 
most readers will probably reserve judgment ; but many will find 
his lecture the most interesting in the series. 
B. E. C. Davis. 


A Survey of Burlesque and Parody in English. By Georce 
Kitcuin. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1931. Pp. 
xxiii-+387. 16s. net. 


In this comprehensive study, which extends from the profanities 
of the Wandering Scholars to the parables of Mr. John Erskine, 
Dr. Kitchin has undoubtedly attained his object by filling a gap in 
our literary history. The task has obviously entailed the exploring 
of many barren tracts and by-ways, in the course of which the author 
has consistently maintained historical perspective and critical 
discrimination. ‘‘ Survey” is, perhaps, too modest a designation 
for a book that includes not merely a record of achievement in the 
art of burlesque, but also a careful study of its development and 
relation to the social and intellectual life of successive epochs. The 
“ survey,” in short, approaches a history of literature as viewed from 
the oblique standpoint of mockery ; and in these circumstances it 
is all the more creditable that its author should have resisted the 
natural temptation to include works not immediately relevant to 
his purpose. The suggestion that Geoffrey’s Historia Britonum 
“was at least partly conceived in a spirit of grave mockery ” and 
written “rather in the manner of Peacock” is debatable; and 
the description of The Pilgrim’s Progress as “ a sort of Bible parody” 
seems hardly consistent with the definitions propounded in the 
introductory chapter. But in neither instance is the case unduly 
st . 
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Independent parody, as distinct from mere burlesque imitation, 
is of recent growth and probably the youngest of literary genres. 
As might be expected, therefore, Dr. Kitchin’s most fruitful field 
is the nineteenth century, more particularly “ our great age of parody, 
which we take to be the age of Calverley and Swinburne and J. K. 
Stephen.” After reading his pages on this section of his subject, 
which are some of the liveliest in the book, we are left with the 
impression that Romanticism was worth while if only for the in- 
exhaustible resources it afforded to the muse of travesty ; that we 
have not done with Wordsworth and Coleridge until we have taken 
account of Prowse, J. K. Stephen, and Catherine Fanshawe. Beneath 
the surface of the gulf dividing Sir Launcelot Greaves and The Rolliad 
from Seven Men and Tricks of the Trade lies a welter of “ monkery,” 
sham heroics, and sentimentalism. 

The exclusion of dramatic burlesque from a study of this kind 
is unfortunate, in view of the vital contribution offered by drama 
in every age towards satiric criticism of manners and fashions. It 
may be true, as Dr. Kitchin pleads, that the subject necessitates 
separate treatment; but the same might be said of burlesque 
fiction. Even a brief survey of dramatic burlesque during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would have been welcome and 
should have been included. Exception is made in favour of dramatic 
burlesque in the age of Shakespeare “‘ because it is not in any true 
sense burlesque drama” and “ because the beginnings of literary 
parody are to be found there’; in view of these statements it is 
curious to find no mention of The Old Wives’ Tale. Due considera- 
tion of drama would have entailed a more adequate treatment of the 
general nature of burlesque, its relation to the creative faculty, to 
satire, comedy, and the like. It is to be hoped that Dr. Kitchin 
will consider the possibility of these additions in any subsequent 
issue of a work which, in its present form, can be confidently recom- 
mended as a valuable authority covering much fresh and interesting 


ground, 
B. E. C. Davis. 


Some Religious Elements in English Literature. By 
Rosz Macautay. (Hogarth Lectures, No. 14.) London: 
The Hogarth Press. 1931. Pp.6+160. 35. 6d. 


Tus “ scattered kind of commentary,” as its author describes it, 
is witty and wise within its chosen and recognised limits. One’s 
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hopes are raised at the beginning by the frank declaration that Miss 
Macaulay “ started with a theory about English religious literature, 
but mislaid it on the way, which is likely to be the fate of theories 
when confronted with English literature.” It is a pity that more 
theories are not mislaid on the way, instead of mastering their 
inventors. Most of them have considerably less to be said for them 
than Miss Macaulay’s, that most religious literature was the outcome 
of some kind of clash or conflict, and bore stamped on it the nature 
of this conflict, and the fusion, victory, or defeat which had been 
its outcome. It must be admitted that Miss Macaulay is happiest 
with that gentler kind of religious poetry which, though it may 
sometimes be described as indirectly the outcome of some sort of 
conflict, does not bear the stamp of personal agonising. “ There is 
something painful about emotional religious revivals,’ she confesses, 
and so the last hundred and fifty years are rapidly covered in three 
pages of epigrams. Yet in certain kinds of criticism this shrinking 
from emotion is less questionable, and in such passages of common 
sense as the protest against making too much of the newness of the 
Renaissance there is cool relief for readers wearied with the ecstasies 
of the eloquent. 
E. C. B. 


Studies in English. By members of University College, Toronto. 
Collected by Principal Matcotm W. Wattace. ‘The Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1931. 
Pp. 254. $2.50; 12s. 6d. net. 


THE general level of this volume, dedicated to Professor W. J. 
Alexander, is distinctly high both in production and scholarship. 
Mr. Herbert Davis, discussing ‘“‘ Swift’s view of poetry,” strikes 
new paths in a field which has been too long neglected. ‘The purely 
destructive character of Swift’s criticism and his apparent aversion 
from poetry as a serious occupation suggest the extreme Augustan 
attitude of reasoned sobriety as opposed to ungoverned enthusiasm, 
the Letter of Advice to a Young Poet reading almost as “a reply to 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesie.” The essay of Mr. A. S. P. 
Woodhouse upon “ Collins and the Creative Imagination,” which 
follows logically from that of Mr. Davis, from every point of view 
is the most significant and best documented contribution in the 
series. Beginning with an examination of the Ode on the Poetical 
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Character, the writer proceeds to trace the growing reaction 

inst the Augustan theory of imitation with the simultaneous 
development of the idea of creation, which reveals itself unmistake- 
ably in the allegorical and romantic fancy of Collins. Mr. Wood- 
house’s study deserves the attention of all who are interested in the 
genesis of romantic theory. The two following essays, on “ The 
Pantisocracy Scheme,” by Mr. J. R. MacGillvray, and on “ Shelley, 
Berkeley and Drummond,” by Mr. G. S. Brett, are more restricted 
in scope. The “ pseudodoxia epidemica of literary history ” which 
represents the ill-starred scheme of the Bristol enthusiasts as utterly 
wild and vacuous Mr. MacGillvray would refute by stressing the 
enthusiasts’ attention to practical details and to the examples of 
colonists such as J-P. Brissot, Thomas Cooper and Joseph Priestley. 
The so-called Platonism of Shelley, according to Mr. Brett, in 
certain particulars such as the theory of light and vision, is Newtonian 
rather than Platonic and largely indebted to the philosophers and 
scientists of the eighteenth century. Mr. J. F. Macdonald’s con- 
tribution, which bears the unpromising title “ Inhibitions in 
Browning’s poetry,” suffers from undue labouring of the obvious 
and an excessively mannered style. In the concluding study 
Mr. E. K. Brown discusses “‘ The French reputation of Matthew 
Arnold” as evidence in support of his premiss that “ what one 
people seeks in the culture of another is not the reflection of its own 


genius but the impact of something evidently alien.” 
B. E. C. Davis. 


Essays by Divers Hands. Being the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. New Series, 
Vol. X. Edited by Sir Francis YoUNGHUSBAND. London: 
Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press. 1931. 
Pp. viii+-140. 7s. net. 


Suc interest as these lectures afford is impressionistic rather than 
critical, As Sir Francis Younghusband remarks in his introduction, 
“in their togetherness they become one more Testament of Beauty.” 
Mr. Laurie Magnus admires The Testament of Beauty to the extent 
of devoting a lecture to it ; but his lecture is in no sense a critical 
exposition, resolving itself into little more than passing comments 
upon passages of outstanding interest which, though appre- 
ciative, offer little to substantiate the very doubtful claims of 
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Bridges 2s a philosophic poet. The timely rejoinder of Mr. R. W, 
Chapman (introduced by the editor, or the printer, as “ Professor 
Chambers ””) to Mr. Garrod’s depreciation of Jane Austen will be 
welcomed by all readers, not excluding those—surely a very small 
minority !—who may be more convinced by Mr. Garrod’s perversity 
than by Mr. Chapman’s judicious reasoning and apt illustration, 
Mr. J. F. Muirhead, in a paper on “ Carl Spitteler and the New 
Epic,” introduces English readers to a writer whom M. Romain 
Rolland calls ‘‘ the modern Homer, the greatest German poet since 
Goethe and the only master of the epic since Milton,” quoting at 
length from Spitteler’s Olympian Spring and Prometheus as well as 
from his comments upon the nature of the epic. Lady Margaret 
Sackville surveys recent developments in Scottish poetry, citing 
examples from Rachel Annand Taylor, Lewis Spence, William 
Jeffrey and Robert Crawford in support of the plea that “‘ Scottish 
letters are sufficiently alive to-day to deserve watching with 
sympathy.” Dr. Boas contributes a biographical sketch of the late 
Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, supplemented with a biblio- 
graphy compiled by Miss Gwendolen Murphy. In the suggestive 
lecture which concludes the series the late Sir Mark Hunter examines 
the influence of Shakespeare’s political attitude—‘‘ that of a Tory, 
the term being understood in a sense highly honourable ”—upon 
the conception and characterisation of Fulius Cesar. 
B. E. C. Davis. 


Men, Myths and Movements in German Literature. By 
Wiii1aM Rose, London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
1931. Pp. 286. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE wide range of subjects treated by Dr. Rose in his volume of 
studies is enough, in itself, to render the book both interesting and 
attractive to students of literature. Eight of the ten studies have, 
it is true, appeared in print before, but their reappearance in 
collected form is indeed welcome, as is, too, the inclusion of the two 
new chapters. 

Dr. Rose gives us, in his first chapter, a short survey of the various 
theories as to the origin of the Medieval Beast Epic, followed by an 
account of the development of this epic type in Germany, France, 
and Flanders, treating briefly in conclusion the translations which 
have appeared in England since the late fifteenth century. 
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The second study presents, in the space of forty-six pages, a 
very lucid and condensed account of the Historical Doctor Faust 
and the Folk-book, giving the facts known of the life of the necro- 
mancer and the references to him in contemporary German 
literature ; this is followed by a discussion of the Faust literature in 
England and of the dramatic performances of the tragedy in Germany 
by English comedy players. The inclusion of a specimen programme, 
issued by the Neuber troupe in Hamburg in 1738, greatly adds to 
the attractiveness of the essay. Students not proficient in German 
will welcome the fact that the quotations are in translation. 

The next three chapters, which deal in turn with Grimmelshausen 
and his Simplicissimus, Baron Munchausen, and the Historical Back- 
ground of Goethe’s Werther, were originally written as introductions 
to the three texts concerned ; as such, they equip the student with 
all the facts necessary to ensure a right approach to the texts 
themselves. 

Goethe and the Fews, one of the two new studies, is a very 
interesting and well-presented account of the great poet’s attitude 
towards the Jewish race: Dr. Rose has collected much material 
to support his theories, and his article is a distinct contribution to 
literature on the subject. 

Perhaps the most stimulating chapter is, however, that entitled 
The Romantic Symbol, in which the author awakens our deepest 
sympathy for the tragic and “ problematic” figure of Novalis, 
who spent his short life searching for the Blue Flower, emblem of 
Romanticism and the unattainable. After reading these few pages 
we have a deeper insight into the mind of the poet who has been 
called the “ key to the Romantic School ” and a better understanding 
of his love for Sophie, a love which became a religion. We feel, 
too, that Dr. Rose could write much more on the subject. 

The last three chapters, entitled Expressionism in German 
Literature, The German Drama 1914-1927, and The Spirit of Revolt 
in German Literature, give a short critical survey of different aspects 
of the literature which has appeared in Germany since the beginning 
of the Great War, and thus serve as a valuable introduction for those 
about to study the period. As their titles suggest, the chapters 
overlap to some extent ; however, the author sorts out for us the 
confusing mass of war and post-war literature, and succeeds in 
giving us a clear view of a period which is still too near for the 
unguided reader to sec it in its proper perspective. 
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Not only students of German literature, but also those of English 
literature, indeed, students of literature in general, will find much in 
Dr. Rose’s collection of studies to interest and stimulate them. 

D. K. C, 


Immanuel Kant in England, 1793-1838. By René Weuuux, 
Princeton: the University Press; London: H. Milford, 
1931. Pp. viii+-317. 18s. net. 


RENE WELLEK has done an important piece of detailed work in 
collecting and analysing materials for the study of Kantian thought 
in England. Readers whose primary interests are literary will 
probably find the chapter on Coleridge and that on “‘ The Romantic 
Generation,” with its discussions of Henry Crabb Robinson, 
Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Southey, De Quincey, and Carlyle, of more 
value than those on the Scotch philosophers and the “ two 
enthusiasts,” Henry James Richter and Thomas Wirgman. How- 
ever, the whole volume should serve as a useful book of reference 
for students interested in Anglo-German relationships, whether 
philosophical or literary. 

The book covers a longer period than Stokoe’s German Influence 
in the English Romantic Period, and discusses strictly philosophical 
thought in much greater detail. Centring on Kant, it naturally 
gives a fuller statement of the introduction of the critical philosophy 
into England than could J. H. Muirhead’s Platonic Tradition in 
Anglo-Saxon Philosophy, which, Wellek notes, appeared while his 
own work was being printed. The book is fully documented, but 
its usefulness would be increased by a classified or even an alpha- 
betised bibliography. Incidentally, such a bibliography should 
distinguish clearly between the 1809-10 edition of Coleridge’s 
Friend (reprinted in 1812) and the 1818 edition, practically a 
new work. It is disconcerting to find reference given in the notes 
only to the 1818 edition for essays which, Wellek suggests, may have 
been read by Wordsworth before 1814, even though, as a matter 
of fact, these particular essays did appear in both versions. The 
author is to be congratulated on having found and printed important 
annotations made by Coleridge in a copy of Kant’s Vermischte 
Schriften. 

Wellek’s book would undoubtedly have gained in perspective 
and sharpness of outline if Muirhead’s Platonic Tradition and his 
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yolume on Coleridge as Philosopher had appeared somewhat earlier. 
As it is, The Platonic Tradition, with which Welleck states that 
he is in general sympathy, is needed by the ordinary student of 
Anglo-German intellectual relationships as a background for this 
more specialised study. Moreover, Muirhead’s relatively high 
estimate of the integrity and value of Coleridge’s philosophical 
contribution, with which Wellek takes issue, can be understood only 
by reading Muirhead’s volume on Coleridge. It is probable that 
Wellek’s work was already well under way when this book appeared ; 
such a circumstance might account for the unwarranted brevity with 
which it is dismissed. 

In his preface the author apologises for the English in which his 
book is written. He was right in thinking that it should be written 
in English, and on the whole his use of the language is adequate 
for his purposes. Correction of typographical errors and revision 
of occasional clumsy phrases would be facilitated, however, by 
the assistance of an English editor. Perhaps such assistance can 
be procured for a second edition. 

AicE D, SNYDER. 


The Medizval Sciences in the Works of John Gower. 
By Gesorce G. Fox. Princeton: The University Press, 
1931. Pp. vi+164. 18s. net. 


MEDIAVAL science was no independent study, but was an expression 
of certain aspects of medieval philosophy. Thus, light on an author’s 
general views concerning the world of nature may be obtained from 
medizval literary and philosophic works even more generally than 
from those of other civilisations. Mr. Fox has worked systematically 
through the compositions of John Gower and has conscientiously 
selected and arranged all the passages that have any relation to 
science. He thus provides a useful sketch of medieval views on 
many aspects of physical nature. Among the subjects less familiar 
to the medizval student are those treated in the chapter on Nature 
and Fortune. Interesting passages are also cited in the chapter on 
Dreams. 

The views of Gower are shown to be entirely typical of his time. 
Mr. Fox is somewhat discursive in his choice of sources and parallels 
to Gower’s work. Thus, he does not mention the medizeval texts 
of Letters to Alexander, and while he cites two works attributed to 
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Hildegard of Bingen, he ignores the Scivias, an important source of 
his scientific views. In quoting the Liber Hermitis de XV stellis o 
de XV lapidibus et de XV figuris he does not indicate the relationship 
of this work to the Kyrannides. Mr. Fox lays great emphasis on 
Gower’s debt to Brunetto Latini’s Trésor and to the Almagest of 
Ptolemy, quoting the works of G. L. Hamilton and the editorial 
notes of G. C. Macaulay, and bringing out the parallel thoughts by 
many interesting passages. 
DoROTHEA WALEY SINGER. 


The Devil in Legend and Literature. By Maximman 
Rupwin. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 1931. 
Pp. xvi-+354. $3.00. 


It is a little difficult to realise what end the author desired to serve 
by the publication of this book. Though occasionally amusing it 
is entirely uncritical and appears to consist of excerpts from the 
writer’s voluminous note-books put together with a few connecting 
sentences so as to form a book. The author has missed a great 
opportunity. With such a mass of material obviously collected 
from wide reading he might have produced a notable contribution 
to our knowledge and consequent understanding of the views of 
other nations regarding the Devil as well as the changes in those 
views throughout the course of centuries. But unfortunately the 
opportunity has been wasted. It is, of course, difficult for a non- 
European to realise European traditions and the effect of those 
traditions on the outlook and feelings of Europeans. ‘The book is 
therefore disappointing on the psychological side, for between the 
American writer and the European reader there is a great gulf 
fixed which the author makes no attempt to bridge. There is a 
good deal of careless writing, particularly in the references to the 
ancient Egyptian religion. Thus, on p. 49, Thoth is said to havea 
broken leg, which is probably news to most Egyptologists; on 
p- 91 Thoth is called the god of Thermopolis, but there is no place 
of that name in ancient or modern Egypt ; on p. 253 Set is credited 
with being the originator of astronomy and agriculture, though the 
honour of these discoveries belongs respectively to Thoth and 
Osiris. There is also a want of critical faculty in the choice of 
literature : Milton and Shakespeare are placed on an equality with 
the latest flippant French or American author. The writer would 
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undoubtedly have done better if he had either made a serious study 
of the Devil in literature or had treated the whole subject as frankly 
amusing. But the attempt to combine legend and literature, 
learning and laughter, has proved unsuccessful in his hands. As in 
all books by Americans the references are extremely precise ; and 
though the quotations are not always accurate their verification is 
always easy 2s the places where they may be found are correctly 
given. This fact alone redeems many faults and makes the volume 
worth having as a book of reference. 












M. A. Murray. 












The Place-names of Devon. By J.E.B. Gover, A. Mawer and 
F. M. Stenton. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
1931, 1932. 2vols.and2mapsincase. Part I, pp. i-x++-1-334 
(1931); Part II, pp. i-xiv-+-335-754 (1932). 40s. net. 


In these two volumes, the eighth and ninth of the publications of 
the English Place-name Society, the fuller treatment initiated in the ii | 
volumes on Sussex is continued. Devon, the largest county yet iB 
attempted, provides the fullest material, some 7,500 names being , 
dealt with. Most of the early forms, the identifications, and the 7 
topographical arrangement are due to Mr. Gover, whilst the inter- 1 
pretation of the material is the joint work of the three editors. 
Approximately one-half of the county has already been treated 
by Blomé in his Place-names of North Devon (Uppsala, 1929), an 
excellent book, which must, however, now be superseded by the Bs 
volumes under consideration. The treatment is much fuller. In 14 
Shirwell Hundred, the first dealt with by Blomé, Mawer and his ay 
collaborators deal with eighty-six more names, and a similar increase aa | 
will be found in the other sixteen hundreds found in both books. 
Early forms are here more numerous, with the result that some of 
Blomé’s etymologies are found to be untenable. Occasionally 
there are differences of identification. Where a different interpreta- 
tion of approximately the same material is given, the general 
impression is that the etymologies advanced here are better. The 
editors of these volumes give Blomé full credit for his work and we 
have no wish to diminish its value here. But fresh material inevitably 
means a revision of previous opinions, and none of our authors 
would claim that they had solved all the problems with which they 
were confronted. 
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It is impossible here to attempt any detailed criticism of the 
various etymologies given. The editors are cautious and ignore 
doubtful interpretations in drawing their general conclusions, 
Some of their discoveries are not only interesting but unexpected, 
The Celtic element, even in the names of rivers and hills, is extremely 
small, less, in fact, than in Dorset and Somerset, and this leads to 
important conclusions regarding the Saxon conquest of Devon. 
The nomenclature of North and South Devon, too, proves to be in 
many respects different. Names in -cott are entirely, and those in 
-worthy almost entirely confined to the north. Scandinavian 
influence is extremely slight. 

Whilst Devon has produced no new elements of an archaic type 
such as were found in Sussex, the nomenclature of the county has 
characteristics of its own. Some elements rare elsewhere are fairly 
common here, whilst other common words are almost or entirely 
missing. Hyrst, for instance, has been found only once in a name 
now lost, and must early have become obsolete in this part of the 
country, for the county is well-wooded and names in -wood are 
frequent, whilst bearu “‘ woodland,” as in Beare, Beer, etc., is one of 
the distinctive features of the nomenclature of Devon. ‘Throughout 
the county, and particularly in the south-east, names in hayes and 
hayne are common, both alone and in composition with the name of 
a medieval owner. These are compared with the manorial use of 
bury in the south-eastern counties, and Alexanderhayes, e.g. is rendered 
“* Alexander’s farm ” or “ holding ” rather than his “‘ enclosures ” 
(p. 129). Among other interesting articles are those on Stowford 
(p. 41) and Hele (pp. 46-47). 

Devon has provided one interesting feature, so far without 
parallel elsewhere—an abundance of names formed with a prefixed 
prepositional phrase. O.E. begeondan ea, “ on the far side of the 
river,” has, e.g., become Indio, and the same preposition occurs in 
Endicott, Henwood, Indicombe, Yondhill, Youngcott, etc. 
Similarly, Neadon is “‘ beneath the dun,” whilst behindan is found in 
Hemborough and Hindharton (p. xxxvii). 

Various features of the Devonshire dialect are reflected in the 
place-names of the county. The voiced initial f and s survive in 
Varracombe, Venn, Zeal, etc., and this v sometimes becomes ®, 
whilst a medial w occurs as v in Belliver, earlier Bellewurthi. The 
occurrence of [sk] for sh in Score, etc., is normal and is found in 
districts where Scandinavian influence is impossible. Various 
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traces of Old English inflexions survive ; that of the dative singular, 
eg. remains in Beara, Forda, etc., where it is sometimes spelled 
asin Forder ; medially, we find traces of inflexions of adjectives 
in Langaford and Southerley, of the genitive plural in Knightacott 
and Priestaford, and of the genitive singular in Babbacombe, 
Brightlycott, etc. 

Norman-French and Feudal influence has left a considerable 
mark on Devon place-names, though place-names of French origin 
arefew. This is particularly noticeable in the large number of place- 
names of post-conquest origin that consist of a Middle-English 
personal-name or surname compounded with tun. Most of these 
personal names are Norman-French or Continental in origin and 
have often been much worn down. ‘The two examples of Burston, 
eg. derive respectively from Burdevileston and Briteliston. 

These volumes are a monument of patient industry and an 
exhaustive mine of valuable material on the dialect, history and 
topography of Devon. They maintain the high standard of accuracy 
and typography we have learned to expect in the publications of the 
Place-name Society, and all concerned in their production are to be 


congratulated on the result. 
Percy H. REANEY. 


The Meaning of Severn, Ouse, Minster, etc. By E. D. 
PrigsTLEY Evans. Printed for the Author: 53, Midleway, 
N.W.11. 1931. Pp. viii+g0. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book consists of two papers read before the Philological 
Society in 1927 and 1928, the first entitled ‘‘ The Severn and other 
Wye Rivers ” and the second “The Meaning of Minster in Place- 
Names.” The latter is the more valuable, since the author has 
collected a certain number of early spellings for the names under 
discussion. He does not, however, appear to have studied any 
recent works on the subject of place-names and river-names. Even 
such a standard book as Professor Ekwall’s English River Names 
seems to have escaped his notice. The majority of the author’s 
etymologies and his philology in general are, in fact, such as have 
not been seriously considered since the end of last century, whilst 
in Numerous cases—e.g. his derivation of the river Parrett from the 
Welsh pared—his suggested interpretations are rendered impossible 
by the early spellings of the names in question. 
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A few examples may here be given. Glevum (p. 2) is derived 
from Gle-Avon or Gloyw-Avon, “ the shining river”; Vernwy 
(Vyrnwy), Viroconium (Wroxeter) and Wigornia (Worcester) are al] 
three held to be identical in etymology (as shown by Ekwall, Vyrnwy 
is a derivative of Hafren (Severn)) ; Isca (Exe) is stated to be for 
Is-gwy, and the Alaunus of the Romans is equated with the modern 
Axe. ’ 

Mr. Evans discusses at unnecessary length the relationship 
between Severn (Sabrina) and the modern Welsh Hafren, which is 
known to be the regular Welsh development according to the Celtic 
laws of philology. He doubts if the Welsh can have changed initial 
s to h because he finds but three examples of such a change in modern 
Welsh. As a matter of fact, reference to Morris Jones’s grammar 
would have shown that the change is the rule, though there are a 
certain number of exceptions, mostly words of a “‘ learned ” type. 

Some of Mr. Evans’s errors are due to misreadings of text or 
manuscript. ‘Thus he cites an early spelling of Christchurch 
(Hants), Twe-Oxena, considering that the last part of the name is 
related to Ouse. But the correct spellings in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle are Tweoxna (901), Tweoxneam (925), i.e. ‘‘ between the 
waters,” with reference to the site of the original monastery there. 

The suggestion that the modern Welsh Tafwys (derived by Mr. 
Evans from Taf-wy-is) is the origin of the Roman T'amesis is clearly 
absurd. Tafwys is the correct Welsh development of the latinised 
Tamensis, as pointed out by Ekwall. 

In the second paper, dealing with minster-names, the author 
endeavours to prove a derivation from a Celtic min, “ edge,” and 
stur (river-name), or from min+-is+-dwr. While it is true that the 
exact sense of O.E. mynster in place-names is not always certain, yet 
the derivations put forward above are clearly impossible on philo- 
logical grounds alone. Mr. Evans has collected a certain number 
of spellings of all the minster-names in the country and it may be 
said that this is the most valuable part of his book. In almost 
every case, however, he interprets the second element of the name 
as “ marsh” from the Celtic words noted above, with the result 
that he has produced some curious hybrid formations such 4 
Blackminster, Southminster, in both of which cases he allows the 
first element to be an English word. It is to be noted that in one 
name, Worminster in Somerset, which appears in early documents 
as Wormestorre, he refuses to accept the interpretation “ Serpent's 
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hill” (O.E. Wyrmes torr) suggested by Dr. Armitage Robinson, the 
Dean of Wells, because the earliest spelling is Wormester (in Kemble 
406, a late copy of an O.E. charter). Yet he himself, on p. 26 of 
his book, states “‘ that the change from Stour to Ster should not be 
regarded as an impossible feat.” Many other unsatisfactory 
derivations might be pointed out, but sufficient has been noted to 
show that the book is of little value to the philologist, though 
possibly of certain interest to the general reader. 
J. E. Gover. 


The Temporal Subjunctive in Old English. By Morcan 
CaLtawaY, Jr. Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press. 
1931. Pp. xvi+222. 


Ir is a genuine pleasure to notice a new work by one so pre-eminent 
in his field as is Professor Callaway. More than forty years have 
passed since the appearance of his doctoral study, The Absolute 
Participle in Anglo-Saxon,' a work that has not only held its place 
as an authority in the field, but has also served as a model for later 
studies in Old English grammar. Since this early treatise many 
other syntactical matters ? have been subjected to Dr. Callaway’s 
scrutinizing analysis—the appositive participle, the infinitive, the 
syntax of the Northumbrian dialect, the dative of time how long, 
and the gerund—and now, in his seventieth year, the author pre- 
sents the scholarly world with this searching investigation of one 
of the most important and tantalizing problems of Old English 
syntax. 

As in his previous studies his method is the inductive and 
comparative one. Selecting for study a group of Old English 
literary monuments that well-nigh exhausts the body of our early 
poetry and prose, he examines every specimen of the temporal 


? Johns Hopkins Dissertation, Baltimore, 1889. 
Ps = Appositive Participle in Anglo-Saxon, P.M.L.A. vol. 16, pp. 141-360 
1). 
The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, Washington, 1913. 
Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels, Hesperia, Supplementary 
Series, No. 5, Baltimore, 1918. 
be Dative of Time How Long in Old English, M.L.N. vol. 37, pp. 129-41 
Concerning the Origin of the Gerund in English, in Studies in English Philology, 
A Miscellany 5, Honor of Frederick Klaeber, pp. 32-49, Minneapolis, 1929. 
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subjunctive contained in this literature with a view to discovering 
the conditions that have determined the use of the subjunctive 
mood. In each category he compares the Old English practice 
with that of Gothic, the Scandinavian languages, the other early 
West Germanic dialects, and Middle High German. In greater 
detail he further checks his findings by his earlier investigations of 
the Lindisfarne Gospels. 

The main thesis of the work is that the use of the subjunctive 
to express the temporal relation is due, not as Erdmann, Bernhardt, 
Adams and others have held, to the nature of the governing clause, 
but to the ideal nature of the dependent clause itself. To this 
principle, as to a Carthago delenda est, the author constantly recurs, 
and so exhaustively has he treated the problem, so intelligently has 
he interpreted his findings, that not only is the study convincing in 
itself, but above that argues strongly for such a method of treating 
any syntactical problem as contrasted with the premature judgment 
that is likely to be made from a few isolated and unrepresentative 
examples. 

Professor Callaway takes issue, too, with the view held by 
Earle, Kellner, Onions and others to the effect that the use of the 
subjunctive in temporal clauses follows the example of Latin models. 
In only one of his sub-types does the author find this to be the 
case, the Subjunctive of Contemporaneous Action, Sub-type A 
(Ideal Limitation). In all the other five types or sub-types he 
shows the subjunctive to be of native origin. 

The book has been carefully designed to meet the convenience 
of the reader or consultant: there are lists and tables that can be 
instantly referred to by the casual inspector ; an ample expository 
comment of the author for those whose interest is more intimate ; 
and a complete index of the verbs occurring in the examples used. 
Other appendices contain a list of the abbreviations used, under 
which the books cited are scrupulously identified, and a list of the 
grammatical authorities consulted. Throughout the essay one is 
impressed with the clarity and self-explaining quality of the nomen- 
clature. The format and the printing reflect high credit on the 
university in which Professor Callaway is a teacher. 

In only one case is this reviewer in doubt as to the author's 
judgment, that of the translation of Alms 6, cited on p. 16, a8 4 
Subjunctive of Antecedent Action: efne swa, “as soon as.” The 
text is as follows : 
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Efne swa he mid wetre Sone weallendan leg adwesce, dat he leng ne 
meg blac byrnende burgum sceddan, swa he mid zlmessan ealle toscufed 
synna wunde, sawla lacnad. 


To the present reviewer this would appear to be not a temporal 
clause at all, but a clause of manner : 


Even as he quenches the raging flame with water so that it may not 
longer, bright-burning, injure cities, so he with alms may drive away the 
wounds of sin, may heal the soul. 

In verification of this translation, a similar passage in the Anglo- 
Saxon Homilies may be cited (Grein’s Prosa, vol. 3: Homily 3, 
lines 304-5) : 

Swa swa weter adweesct witodlice pet fyr, swa adwescd seo elmysse 


ure synna. (Even as indeed water quenches fire, so almsgiving blots out 
our sins.) 
as well as the original of both in the Apocrypha (Jesus Sirach, 
chap. 3, verse 30) : 

Siaub tmging sume lee son [English trans] 

If the reviewer may be permitted an obiter dictum, he would 
like to express his satisfaction at noticing that so distinguished a 
scholar as Professor Callaway has come to prefer the term Old 
English to designate our language in the period 700-1100 in 
preference to the ambiguous and misleading Anglo-Saxon. 

Inspiring it is to us of the younger generation to notice that, 
having finished this work, Dr. Callaway does not plan to rest on his 
oars, but will proceed with his projected study of the use of the 
subjunctive in adjectival (relative) clauses. And when that 
desideratum of Old English scholars, a compendious manual of Old 
English syntax, at last makes its appearance, the name of Callaway 
will be found to loom large on its pages. 

EsToN EVERETT ERICSON. 


An Introduction to the Study of English Sounds. By 
E. Kruistnca. Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon. Pp. xii+168. 
1931. F. 2.40. 


Tuls is the fifth edition (the first was published in 1914) “ revised 
in accordance with recent results obtained by students of phonetics, 
especially experimental phonetics. The chapters on Sounds and 
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Symbols have been rearranged, on the basis of the history of English 
sounds, so as to make a more intelligent study possible.” 

To those who have not had the good fortune to use this book 
it must be made clear that it is far more than an introduction. 

It opens with a clear and complete enough description of speech 
organs, and an unusually careful explanation of the formation of 
speech sounds. In the first two chapters, most wisely, Dutch 
words and sounds are used, as the book is primarily intended for 
Dutch students of English; in the remainder of the book Dutch 
sounds are most helpfully used for comparison and illumination. 
It concludes the general section on phonetics with a chapter on 
“‘ Synthesis of Sounds.” This chapter is a good example of the 
admirable way in which the true nature of real speech sounds are 
presented to us. Throughout we are given an exact account of 
speech sounds as they are actually made by human beings. There 
is here no theorising on imagined probabilities. 

It will be easily seen what this chapter has gained from the results 
of experimental phonetics. English teachers of phonetics will find 
much valuable material about their own language in this chapter, 
and they may well envy its fresh presentation and exactness of detail. 
They will no doubt find the sections on Assimilation of Voice and 
Assimilation of Place, Syllable Construction and Stress particularly 
enlightening. 

The same plan of analysis of speech sounds and then synthesis 
is followed in the next part of the book, which deals with English 
speech sounds. This parallel arrangement is most helpful. Again, 
attention must be drawn to the inclusion of such practical and useful 
material as, for example, the slight changes of stress which are 
brought about by changes in rhythm. The second half of the book 
deals fully with sounds and symbols ; there are in addition numerous 
exercises, copious questions to test an understanding of the contents 
of the book, a word list giving phonetic spelling, and spelling rules. 

In a book which concerns itself so usefully with a colloquial 
language it seems unfortunate that alternative pronunciations are 
not given when they hold the field in equal strength, and that 
generally accepted pronunciations are not always shown. Examples 
of omissions are geyser, given as [geiza(r)] only ; Harwich [herld3) 
—when [hzrIt{] is also popular; Greenwich [grinId3]—where 
[grenid 3] is a regular alternative ; vehicle is given as [vilkl]—where 
[viokl] is as common ; children is shown as the difficult (for foreigners) 
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{tfldron]J—where [tfIldren] is good English. It appears that the 
influence of spelling on pronunciation has been frequently under- 
estimated by Professor Kruisinga. Another kind of inexactness— 
though uncommon—is exampled by “landscape [lenskIp],” 
“ Ralph [relf],” “ waltz [wolts].” 

This is a book which can be unhesitatingly recommended to all 
students of phonetics and of English speech—whether foreign or 
native. 

P. GuRREY. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Die Vorgeschichte des historischen Romans in der modernen 
englischen Literatur. (Britannica, Bd. II.). Von G. Buck. 
Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruyter & Co. 1931. Pp. 115. 
RM. 7. 


The first volume of Britannica, the general title which covers the productions 
of the English Seminar of the University of Hamburg, was Dr. Marie Schiitt’s 
study of English Tudor biography. This second volume deals with fewer good 
things: most of the books it considers are, in fact, worthless as literature ; but, 
like the first volume, it deals with matter of literary and historical interest. The 
period covered is from just before the beginning of the eighteenth century to 1814, 
the Elizabethans being excluded in a way which the author admits to be not quite 
natural. For of the two periods which he distinguishes the earlier, about the 
turn of the eighteenth century, has a close connection with the Elizabethan, and 
hardly any with the later, which he reckons from 1762, the date of Leland’s 
Longsword, to 1814, the date of Waverley. In neither period does he find any 
real historical feeling : writers either see the present in the past, or take the past 
as a mere contrast to the present ; and for this reason he is hs gage to the repeated 
attempts which have been made to see the historical novel in actual existence 
before Scott. In the same way he refuses to recognise any real ‘‘ romance,” 
though he points out the strong influence of the heroic romances on many of his 
examples. There are two useful appendices to this useful study: one on the 
heroic romance in English literature, and the second containing additions to 
Esdaile’s List of English Tales and Prose Romances Printed before 1740. 

Epitu C, BaTuo. 


John Dryden: Epi to the King, March the Nineteenth, 
ar bse ed rte ah sy Oe ae 


A type-facsimile reprint of a supposed unique edition of this one-page 
Epilogue, recently found in Christ Church Library. It is believed to have fom 
printed by L. Lichfield, jun., at Oxford, and is probably earlier than the London 
edition of which only five copies are known. A note by Mr. W. G. Hiscock 
discusses the occasion of the Epilogue, which, according to the heading, was 
spoken “‘ at the opening the Piray-House at Oxford on Saturday last. i 
March the Nineteenth 1681.” But is Mr. Hiscock right in preferring the reading 
of line 8 in another, later, edition ‘‘ and you both audience and actors are ” to that 

present version ‘“‘ and you both audience are, and actors here ”—seeing that 
the rhyme-word is “‘ Theater ” ? 
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VOLUMES OF COLLECTED ESSAYS 


Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, Vol. XIV. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: 
H. Milford. 1932. Pp. viiit349. 13s. net. 


Walt Whitman’s Estimate of Shakespeare (J. Furness), pp. 1-34. 

Shakspere and the Fraternity of Unthrifts (J. A.S. McPeek), pp. 35-50. 

Dante and Vergil the Mystic (H. T. Silverstein), pp. 51-82. 

The Growth of the Saint Edmund Legend (G. Loomis), pp. 83-114. 

The Harvard Epitome of the Historia de Preliis (F. P. Magoun), 
PP. 115-134. : 

The Taill of Rauf Coilyear and its Sources(H. M. Smyser), pp. 135-150. 

Two Fable Collections (A. F. Whittem), pp. 151-186. 

El Vestuario: An Unpublished Entremés of Moreto (R. J. Carner), 
pp. 187-196. 

La Censure Theatrale sous la Restauration (L. Allard), pp. 197-218. 

José Zorrillaen América. Datos Biograficos (G. Rivera), pp. 219-248. 

Three Notes on Longfellow (C. L. Johnson), pp. 249-272. 

The Nature of the Proverb (B. J. Whiting), pp. 273-308. 

Two Details of Historical Syntax (E. F. Parker), pp. 309-338. 

A New Manuscript of the Destruction de Rome and Fierabras (H. M. 


Smyser), pp. 339-349. 
Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies. Ed. J. T. Harriexp, W. 
Leopotp and A. J. F. ZIEGLSCHUND. Philadelphia: Linguistic 
Society of America. 1931. Pp. 178. 


George Oliver Curme : A Biographical Sketch (J. T. Hatfield), pp. 5-7. 
George Oliver Curme’s Publications (J.'T. Hatfield), pp. 8-10. 
The Gender of English Loan-words in Colloquial American German 
(A. W. Aron), pp. 11-28. 
Zur Wortstellung des Deutschen (O. Behaghel), pp. 29-33. 
‘A Semantic Analysis of Case (F. R. Blake), pp. 34-49. 
Ohg Eino, Oe Ana ‘ Solus ’ (L. Bloomfield), pp. 50-59. 
Zwei Hapax Legomena der gotischen bibel (H. Collitz), pp. 60-83. 
ee and Psychological Aspects of Reading (P. Hagboldt), 
P- 94-91. 
A ediecs of Ohio Speech (H. Kurath), pp. 92-101. 
Polarity in Language (W. Leopold), pp. 102-109. 
When did Middle English begin ? (K. Malone), pp. 110-117. 
Extensions of Usage of a Pronoun (L. Pound), pp. 118-119. 
Observations on Expedients to express Intensity and Emphasis 
(H. Poutsma), pp. 120-133. 
Sinclair Lewis in German (A. Steiner), pp. 134-140. 
Relatives in Indo-European and Hittite (E. H. Sturtevant), pp. 141-149. 
Cartel zum Freyen Rossthurnier und Cartel zum Ringelrennen 1612 
(E. ie Pe. 150-160. 
Experimentalphonetisches zur Akzentfrage (K. Zemen), pp. 161-168. 
Der Untergang des einfachen Priteritums in verschiedenen Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen (A. J. F. Zieglschmid), pp. 169-178. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. WrinirReD HusBaANDs 


Anouta, Vol. LVII. (Neue Folge XLV.), April 1933— 


Die Entwicklung der englisch-schottischen Volksballaden II (W. 
Schmidt), pp. 113-207. 

Ae. eow (H. M. Flasdieck), pp. 208-15. 

Ae. gang (W. Krogmann), pp. 216-17. 

Notes on Beowulf VII (Kemp Malone), pp. 218-20. 
On Il. 2061-62. 

Ein wenig bekanntes Autogramm Miltons (W. Fischer), pp. 221-24. 
Album Amicorum Fohannis Zollicoferi Sangallensis, 1656. 


BOLLETTINO DEGLI Stup1 INGLEs! IN ITaL1, Vol. IT., April 1933— 


Il Moro di Venezia (Andrea da Mosto), pp. 3-10. 
Venetian records of Francesco da Sessa, ‘ el Moro.’ 


CorNHILL Macazine, March 1933— 


Mrs. Browning and her Father’s Forgiveness (Leonard Huxley), 


PP. 331-36. 
Letter to her sister Henrietta. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN, Vol. 67, March 1933— 


“Ic wes mid Eolum ” (Kemp Malone), pp. 321-24. 
Widsith, 87. 
Beowulf 303 ff. und 3074 f. (R. Imelmann), pp. 325-39. 
Three Textual Notes (Fr. Klaeber), pp. 340-43. 
Andreas, 1532; Seafarer, 111-115 ; Christ, 25 ff. 
Notes on some Old English Words (A. S. C. Ross), pp. 344-49. 
Ancum ; -spere ; faéger, fager ; gededa. 
Zum Formproblem in Brownings Sordello (H. Heuer), pp. 350-70. 
Die schottische Renaissancebewegung (R. Hoops), pp. 371-99. 


EncLisH Stupies, Vol. XV., February 1933— 


The Split Infinitive in Middle English (W. van der Gaaf), pp. 15-20. 
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HerrIcGs ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Vol. 163 
(New Series 63), March 1933— 
Ae. craftiga ‘ artifex’—ae. byrdicga ‘ plumaria’ (Fritz Mezger), 
PP- 42-46. 
Goethe und Byron (John Koch), pp. 47-59. 


THE HUNTINGTON Liprary BULLETIN (American Number), Number 3, 
February 1933— 

American Imprints 1648-1797, supplementing Evans’ American 
Bibliography (W. O. Waters), pp. 1-96. 

Loudoun Papers (Colonial, 1756-58; French Colonial, 1742-53) 
(S. M. Pargellis and N. B. Cuthbert), pp. 97-108. 

Letters of Andrew Jackson (A. O. Craven), pp. 109-34. 

Papers of Francis Lieber (C. B. Robson), pp. 135-56. 

F, J. Turner at the Huntington Library (M. Farrand), pp. 157-64. 


Notes, pp. 165-69. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLoGy, Vol. XXXII., April 


1933— 
A Dreame of a Drye Yeare (Madeleine H. Dodds), pp. 172-95. 
Account of MS. play in the Duke of Northumberland’s Library. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BomBay, Vol. I., Pt. 1, July 1932— 
William Harborne: Our first ambassador to the Sultan, 1552-1617 
(H. G. Rawlinson), pp. 1-4. 
Ovington’s Account of Life in Bombay Island 240 years ago (M. 8. 
Commissariat), pp. 5-12. 
Pt. III., November 1932. 
Etymological Fact and Fantasy (Anthony X. Soares), pp. 93-107. 


Liprary, Vol. XIII., March 1933— 
A Cancel in Southerne’s The Disappointment, 1684 (Clifford Leech), 


PP- 395-98. 
Parliament and the Press, 1643-47 (William M. Clyde), pp. 399-424. 


Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXVII., April 1933— 
Dreams in English Literature (G. Tillotson), pp. 516-23. 
An Aspect of Addison and Steele (R. McNair Scott), pp. 524-29. 


Mepium Evum, Vol. II., March 1933— 
The English tail-rhyme romances (continued) (A. McI. Trounce), 
PP- 34-57- 
Beowulfiana (Kemp Malone), pp. 58-64. 
Discussion of ll. 304, 3005, 646-7, 3058 ff. 
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Chaucer’s imperative with as (A. McI. Trounce), pp. 68-70. 
Occurrence of the idiom in Sir Amadas. 
Middle English alod, olod ; Old English hrohian (C. T. Onions), 


P- 73- 


Mopern LANGUAGE Notes, Vol. XLVIII., March 1933— 


The Cost of Books in Chaucer’s Time (W. L. Schramm), pp. 139-45. 

Harry Bailey’s ‘‘ Corpus Madrian ” (Dorothy M. Norris), pp. 146-48. 
Canterbury Tales, B. 3082. 

The Grete Emetreus the King of Inde (H. B. Hinckley), pp. 148-49. 

Johnson’s Understanding of Chaucer’s Metrics (E. N. Hooker), 


pp. 150-51. 
The Addition to Donne’s Catalogus Librarum (R. E. Bennett), 
pp. 167-68. 


Burns and Jenny Clow (J. DeL. Ferguson), pp. 168-72. 
Hazlitt’s Estrangement from Coleridge and Wordsworth (E. L. 


Griggs), pp. 173-76. 
Some Unpublished Stanzas by Dante Gabriel Rossetti (M. L. Howe), 


pp- 176-79. é 
ag version of The King’s Tragedy, and A Border Song from Once a 
eek. 


Emerson on Swinburne: a Sensational Interview (C. K. Hyder), 
pp. 180-82. 


April— 
The Uprising of the Commons in Sidney’s Arcadia (W. Gordon 


Zeeveld), pp. 209-17. 4 
A Manuscript Copy of Spenser’s Hymnes (Ernest A. Strathmann), 


pp. 217-21. 
In MS. Harleian 6910. 
Did Spenser Die in Poverty ? (Ray Heffner), pp. 221-26. 
Spenser’s Use of the Perfective Prefix (John W. Draper), pp. 226-28. 
The 1758 Editions of The Faerie Queene (Jewel Wurtsbaugh), 
Pp. 228-29. 
Spenser’s Cymocles (A. H. Gilbert), p. 230. 
Derivation of name. 
Bacon a Source for Drummond (Guy S. Greene), pp. 230-32. 
A Cypresse Grove and the Essay On Death. 
Some Unpublished Letters of Richard Steele to the Duke of Newcastle 
(Rae Blanchard), pp. 232-46. 
More Smollett Letters (L. M. Knapp), pp. 246-49. 
An Early Edition of B. M. Carew (Ralph L. Collins), pp. 249-51. 


A Possible Source for A Tale of a Tub (C. M. Webster), pp. 251-53 
Der Eislebische Christliche Ritter, 1613. 
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Mopern Lanouace Review, Vol. XXVIII., April 1933— 

The Linguistic Evidence for the Date of the “ Ruthwell Cross” 
(A. S. C. Ross), pp. 145-55. 

The Sources of Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market (B. Ifor Evans), 
pp. 156-65. 

P. J. Bailey’s Debt to Goethe’s Faust in his Festus (Greta A. Black), 
pp- 166-75. 

Further Emendations of the Beowulf Text (W. J. Sedgefield), 
pp. 226-30. 

Old English Reord (Alistair Campbell), pp. 231-33. 

The Continuity of Alliterative Tradition (J. P. Oakden), pp. 233-34. 
Reply to Dr. Greg. 

A Middle English Timor Mortis Poem (R. L. Greene), pp. 234-38. 
Text of West Midland poem from MS. Longleat 29, with variants from 
MS. Porkington 10. 

Spiller’s Fests (G. W. Whiting), pp. 238-40. 

Letter to Polly Peachum on the origin of The Beggar’s Opera. 


Mopern PuiLotocy, Vol. XXX., February 1933— 
Notes on John Dryden’s Pension (L. I. Bredvold), pp. 267-74. 
Charles Reade and Montaigne (A. M. Turner), pp. 297-308. 
Contributions to the Bibliography of Eighteenth-Century Aesthetics 
(W. D. Templeman), pp. 309-16. 
Additions to Professor Draper’s Bibliography. 
The Authorship of The Quidnuncki’s (Lester M. Beattie), pp. 317-20. 
Evidence of Arbuthnot’s authorship. 
An Essay by Goldsmith in the Lady’s Magazine (Arthur Friedman), 
Pp. 320-22. 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, Vol. XVIII., Part 3, 1933— 
The Authorship of A Modest Defence of Public Stews, etc. (J. H. 
Harder), pp. 200-03. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, Vol. CXIII., March 1933— 
George Herbert : a Tercentenary (F. E. Hutchinson), pp. 358-68. 


— 
Matthew Arnold : the ‘ Unknown Years ’ (Alan Harris), pp. 498-509. 


Wordsworth and his Biographers (Laurie Magnus), pp. 629-49. 
A defence against various misrepresentations. 
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Nores AND Quenrigs, Vol. 164, February 4, 1933— 
A Contemporary Opinion of Byron’s Adventures (Selina C. Evans), 
PP- 74-75- 
Two Notes on Scott (Coleman O. Parsons), pp. 75-77. 
Correct text of The Shepherd’s Tale ; his use of the “ Silky.” Note by 
H. Askew, February 18, pp. 124-25. 


February 11— 
A Few Points concerning Peele (H. M. Dowling), pp. 96-97. 
Further notes on the order of his plays, March 11, pp. 164-68, and March 18, 

pp. 183-84. 

A Note on Nash’s Preface to Greene’s Menaphon (Mary Knapp), 
p- 98. 

February 18— 

The Family of John Oldham (S. Rosenfeld), pp. 112-13. 


Bibliography of Elkanah Settle (E. G. Fletcher), p. 114. 
Additional notes. 











February 25— 
Notes on an Unpublished Letter of Addison (Louise B. Taylor), 
pp. 128-30. 
To Sir H. Newton, December 31, 1708. 


Milton : Some Parallels (Marion H. Addington), pp. 132-33. 





March 4— 

The 1602 Additions to The Spanish Tragedy (H. W. Crundell), 
PP- 147-49. 

Milton’s Artis Logicae (J. W. McCain, Jr.), pp. 149-50. 


March 11— 
Colley Cibber and Paradise Lost (G. W. Whiting), pp. 171-72. 


March 18— 
The Canon of Robert Blair’s Poetry (Coleman O. Parsons), pp. 185-86. 
Spenser’s Prosopopoia, \l. 241-42 (E. Buyssens), p. 190. 
Imperfect rhymes. Reply by T. O. Mabbott, April 15, pp. 266-67. 
March 25— 
Henry Mackenzie and Italian Literature (Coleman O. Parsons), 
PP- 204-05. 
Letter to James Glassford on his translations. Note by J. M. Bulloch, 
April 8, p. 248. 
April 1— 
The Account-Books of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1724-1727 


(F. T. Wood), pp. 220-24. 
Summary of accounts. Continued April 15, pp. 256-60; April 22, 
Pp. 272-74; April 29, pp. 294-98. 
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Notes AND QuenriEs, Vol. 164, April 22— 
Manuscript of Scott’s Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft (Coleman 
O. Parsons), pp. 276~77. 
———— April 29— 
The Correspondence of John Tomlin (T. O. Mabbot), pp. 293-94. 
Letters from Tennyson, Aubrey de Vere, Macaulay and Talfourd. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, Vol. XII., January 1933— 
The Prologue of The Tale of Beryn (E. J. Bashe), pp. 1-16. 
The author’s understanding of Chaucer’s characterizations. 
Notes on Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus (C. F. Tucker Brooke), pp. 17-23, 
The Quarto and Folio Texts of Henry V (H. T. Price), pp. 24-32. 
A Middleton Forgery (S. A. Tannenbaum), pp. 33-36. 
Notes in the Dyce copy of the first edition of A Game at Cheese, 1625 (?) and 
Dr. Rosenbach’s copy of the first quarto. 
The Shakespearian “‘ Ducdame ” (C. H. Carruthers), pp. 37-43. 
Dramatist versus Audience in the Early Eighteenth Century (Julian 
L. Ross), pp. 73-81. 
The Source of Swinburne’s Les Noyades, pp. 82-83. 
Carlyle rather than Louis Blanc. 
Sidney a Source for Sir John Davies (J. M. Purcell), pp. 85-88. 
Dr. Tannenbaum Replies (S. A. Tannenbaum), pp. 88-90. 
The date of The Marriage between Wit and Wisdom. 


The “ Troilus Verse ” (J. M. Purcell), pp. 90-91. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XLVIII., March 1933— 
Early English Periodicals for Ladies, 1700-1760 (Bertha M. Stearns), 
pp. 38-60. 
To Mr. Pope: Epistles from America (Austin Warren), pp. 61-73. 
Pope’s fame in America during his lifetime. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and John Wilson of Blackwood’s Magazine 
(A. L. Strout), pp. 100-28. 
The Growth of Wuthering Heights (Leicester Bradner), pp. 12¢-46. 
Evidence of the Gondal poems. 
The Middle English Dictionary (Samuel Moore, S. B. Meech, and 
Harold Whitehall), pp. 281-88. 
The Meaning of Chaucer’s Envoy to Scogan (Walter H. French), 
Ppp. 289-92. 

Sonnets by Barnabe Googe (Hoyt H. Hudson), pp. 293-94. ; 
The Plot of The Faerie Queene (R. H. Perkinson and L. Blair), 
PP- 295~30!. ; 

The Percy-Warton Letters—Additions and Corrections (Irving L. 
Churchill), pp. 301-03. 
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The Dates of Sentimental and its Derivatives (B. Sprague Allen), 


PP- 303-07. f 
King Henry Fifth’s Conquest of France (Child, 164) (Mellinger E. 


Henry), pp. 307-10. 


Text and tune of an American version. 
Dante Gabriel’s or William Michael’s ? (Frances Winwar), pp. 312-15. 
Authorship of some Rossetti sonnets in Duke University Library MSS. 
Representations of Lyndsay’s Satyre of the Three Estaitis (Anna J. 
Mill), pp. 315-16. 
Corrigenda to P.M.L.A., Vol. XLVII, 636-51. 
Revue ANGLO-Américaing, Vol. X., April 1933— 
Trois corrections au texte de Marlowe (F. C. Danchin), p. 330. 
Jew of Malta, i, 163 ; Massacre of Paris, 394, and 340, 359. 
Dante G. Rossetti, House of Life, 18 (A. Koszul), p. 331. 


SpecuLuM, Vol. VIII., January 1933— 
Documenting Sir Thomas Malory (A. C. Baugh), pp. 3-29. 
Hunting in the Middle Ages (Henry L. Savage), pp. 30-41. 
The Reputation of Herod in Early English Literature (R. E. Parker), 


Pp. 59-67. 
On King Alfred’s Geographical Treatise (Kemp Malone), pp. 67-78. 


April— 
Bede’s Early Reading (Ruby Davis), pp. 179-95. 
The Kinges Note (Fletcher Collins), pp. 195-97. 
Note on The Miller’s Tale, 1. 31. 
A Gonville and Caius Wyclif Manuscript (S. H. Thomson), 
PP- 197-204. 
MS. of six Latin tractates. 
Arthur and Gorlagon (A. H. Krappe), pp. 209-22. 
The Dragons of Wessex and Wales (J. S. P. Tatlock), pp. 223-35. 
Some Aspects of Withernam or the English Mediaeval System of 
Vicarious Liability (Erwin F. Meyer), pp. 235-40. 
Another ‘ Lost’ Chapter of Wyclif’s Summa de Ente (I. H. Stein), 
PP- 254-55. 


Times Lirerary SUPPLEMENT, December 15, 1932— 
The Last Phase, pp. 949-50. 
Shakespeare’s latest plays and their alleged serenity. 
J[oseph] Morgan of Phenix Britannicus (Harry Sirr), p. 963. 
Works not recorded in D.N.B. Further list, January 12, p. 24. 
Milton and Grotius (Walter MacKellar), p. 963. 
Paradise Lost, xi. 661~72. 


John Donne’s “ Mr. Tilman ” (John Butt), p. 963. 
Identification. Further note, December 29, p. . 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, December 22— 


The Family of Keats (Willard B. Pope), p. 977. 
Entries in registers of London churches. 


December 29— 
Coleridge and Chesterfield (J. I. M. Stewart), p. 989. 
Note on the “‘ taste-meter.” 
Cock-sure (G. M. Young), p. 989. 


Origin and early use of a a Reply by H. W. Fowler, Jan 19, 
p.40; further note by C. R. Beard, April 20, p. 276. ea 


———— January 5, 1933— 
“ It was a Lover ” (E. H. Fellowes), p. 
Morley’s version of 1600 and the Polke version. Note by R. Noble, 
January 12, p. 24. 


———— January 12— 
A Memento for Mortality (Norman Ault), p. 24 
Authorship of poem wrongly attributed to Beaumont. 


Philosophy a Drama (T. B. Stroup), p 
Contemporary philosophical ideas in ad dg and Howard. 
Jane Austen’s Letters (Abby L. Tallmadge), p. 40. 
~y - supplementary to Dr. Chapman’s edition. Further notes, April 13, 
p. 261. 
“ Forestald remission ” (A. K. McIlwraith), p. 40. 
2 Henry IV, v. ii. 38. 


——_——— January 26— 
“ Heaven upon Earth ” (F. Beckwith), p. 59 
French translation of a sermon by Bishop Hall. 
Spurious “‘ English ” Novels (W. Roberts), p. 59 
Eighteenth-century imitations. 


———— February 2— 
The Text of “4 (W. Matthews), p. 76. 
The Tangier Diary. 
“ It was a Lover ” (F, C. Lathrop), p. 76. 
Variant versions. 
“ Stepping like Homer ” (Margaret P. Boddy), p. 76. 
Keats and Chapman’s Preface. Note by J. M. Murry, February 9, p. 92. 


——— February 9— 
Aphra Behn’s “‘ Bajazet to Gloriana ” (Brice Harris), p. 92. 
Proof of authorship. 
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A Dryden Allusion (C. R. L. Fletcher), p. 92. 


Note on the Prologue to Secret Love. Replies by Hibernicus and L. R. M. 


Strachan, February 16, p. 108. 
Sir John Denham (Theodore H. Banks, Jr.), p. 92. 
Unrecorded autograph poem. 





February 16— 


Elizabethan Stage Railing (G. F. Reynolds), p. 108. 
Reference in The Hector of Germany, 1615. 


Y 19, 


February 23— 
Samuel Pepys, pp. 113-14. 
Pepys’ Diary (G. Bell and Sons), p. 127. 
oble, Note on forthcoming new edition. 
Blake’s American Fame (T. O. Mabbott), p. 127. 
References before 1850. 





March 2— 
George Herbert, pp. 133-34. 
Note by H. Ince Anderton, March 9, p. 167. 
Herrick and Song-books (E. N. Hooker), p. 147. 
Eighteenth-century reprints. Reply by N. Ault, April 20, p. 276. 
An Allusion in Tamburlaine (H. D. Scudder), p. 147. 
Part I, 1v, iv, 77-84. 








March 9— 

Carcel de Amor (W. G. Crane), p. 167. 
Early editions of Berners’ translation. Note by G. W. Cottrell, April 27, 
Pp. 295. 


March 16— 
Tewkesbury Abbey’s Theatrical Gear (F. S. Boas), p. 184. 
Entries in sixteenth-century accounts. 


William Hodson (C. J. Hindle), p. 184. 
Bibliographical note. 


March 23— 
Clough and Oriel (Owen E. Holloway), p. 200. 
Unpublished letters. 


A Letter of Horace Walpole (W. T. Whitley), p. 200. 
On The Scornful Lady. 











March 30— 


“ Piozzian Rhymes ” (Finley Foster), p. 230. 
ae of Boswell’s authorship. Note by E. K. Willing-Denton, April 20, 
p. 276. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, April 6— 
Milton and India (W. Foster), p. 248. 
Coleridge and Sir Eglamour (E. H. W. Meyerstein), p. 248. 
Possible source of the name Christabel. 
Chaucer’s Grandfather in Action (Edith Rickert), p. 248. 
Record of lawsuit of 1309. 
Sir Robert Sibbald (C. L. Stainer), p. 248. 


Authenticity of the Conversations between Jonson and Drummond. Further 
notes by F. P. Hett and E. Bensly, April 27, p. 295. 


——— April 13— 
Johnson’s Letters (R. W. Chapman), p. 261. 
A note and an emendation. 


An Unpublished (?) Seventeenth-Century Poem (A. N. L. Munby), 


p. 261. 
MS. poem in a copy of Juvenal (1669). Replies by Edward Bensly, 
April 20, p. 276, and G. Bullough, April 27, p. 295. 


——— April 2o— 
A Blake Head-piece (J. C. Smith), p. 276. 
On p. 5 of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 


——— April 27— 
Nicholas Hilliard (W. W. Manning), p. 295. 
Bales’ anagram on his name. 
Gloriana’s Annual Feast (A. C. Sprague), p. 295. 


The “ xii dayes ”’ not consecutive, but in successive years. 
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